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THE recent startling discovery of a lost work 
of Aristotle recalls a queer legend narrated 
by Alexander Neckham, that very interesting 
twelfth-century personage, who blended so 
well the characteristics of scholar, philoso- 
pher, professor, abbot, and man of science, 
and who was the foster-brother of Richard I. 
In his remarkable book, De Naturis Rerum, 
which, by its width of scope and treatment, 
pretty well justifies its title, Neckham tells a 
sufficiently singular story (p. 337 of the Rolls 
Series edition) of Aristotle. “The said 
philosopher,” says he, “being about to go 
the way of all flesh, commanded his subtlest 
writings to be buried with him in his grave, 
in order that they might not prove a source 
of profit to his posterity. But by I know not 
what natural force or power of art, not to say 
prodigy of magic, he so appropriated the 
place round about his grave that nobody in 
those days could enter it. But why did he 
compose those writings, of which he be- 
grudged other people the use? Some say 
that the place will yield to the crafty devices 
of Antichrist, and think that he will see the 
writings buried there ; for, so they say, his 
messengers will bring the secrets of Aristotle 
to the knowledge of him, who shall be at 
once the idol of abomination and of desola- 
tion. Yet who would dare to give faith to 
such uncertainties ?”? The wise scepticism of 
our English philosopher, as indicated in his 
closing query, must needs command our 
prompt endorsement ; but, at the same time, 
the recovery of the Constitution of Athens 
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actually from the grave is an extremely odd 
commentary on this legend of the buried 
works. Happily, Antichrist apparently has 
nothing to do with the case, although some 
of the critics have done their best—and not 
without just cause—to make an idol of 
abomination and desolation of the editor of 
the first edition of the buried treasure. 


te 

What is known as “The Spinning-House 
Scandal” at Cambridge, has recently drawn 
much attention to the courts of exceptional 
jurisdiction that are still in operation at both 
our great Universities. It will not be found 
so simple a matter as some suppose to 
reform these courts or to interfere with their 
powers. Their growth and confirmation is 
an interesting by-path of English constitu- 
tional history. Though these powers had 
been claimed and exercised at an earlier 
date, the first charter granting the jurisdiction 
that is extant is one conceded by Henry III. 
in 1244. Each succeeding monarch granted 
charters of confirmation down to Henry VIII. 
Owing to some doubts as to the power of 
these charters by the Elizabethan judges, an 
Act of Parliament was passed (13 Eliz., 
c. xxix.) by which the whole of these 
royal charters—those of 14 Henry VIII. and 
3 Elizabeth being specially named—became 
statute law. The civil powers of the Chan- 
cellor’s University Court, presided over by 
the Vice-Chancellor or his deputy, cover all 
civil actions, save those affecting freehold, 
wherein one of the parties is a scholar or a 
privileged person of the University. In a like 
manner all criminal offences ormisdemeanours, 
save treason, felony, and mayhem (and these 
even may be reserved for trial in the court of 
the Lord High Steward of the University), 
wherein one of the parties is a privileged 
person, can be brought before the Chan- 
cellor’s Court. 


No small portion of English Christianity was 
much stirred at the beginning of March, 
as it was the centenary of the great John 
Wesley, who died on March 2, 1791. It is 
rather a remarkable reflection, and one well 
worthy of careful thought, to recollect that 
the professed followers of Wesley, though he 
only died a century ago, and though all 
admit that “to found a sect was as far from 
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his intention as it could possibly be,” have in 
England alone already split up into upwards 
of twenty distinct bodies, each requiring 
separate enrolment at the hands of the 
Registrar-General. But the Antiquary is 
more concerned with another aspect of the 
question. It tends to shake our faith in 
personal relics, such as recent exhibitions 
have brought into so much favour, to know 
that in one English mining county no less 
than five pulpits claim the honour of having 
held the form of Wesley when he delivered 
his first under-cover sermon in that shire. 
A quarter of a century ago, an aged Derby- 
shire woman told us with pride how the great 
preacher had once spoken to her. Her 
cottage was by the roadside, and hearing 
that the venerable preacher was riding by, 
the girl ran to the door, exclaiming, “God 
bless you, Mr. Wesley.” ‘ Young woman,” 
was his practical and methodical reply, 
“your blessings would be of more value if 
your face and apron were cleaner!” And 
yet the aged nonogenarian had evidently not 
learnt the lesson of cleanliness as she told us 
the story, which now for the first time sees 
the light. 


Here is another original jotting for the 
Wesley Centenary, which may further weaken 
the faith of the not over-credulous in personal 
relics. An ardent autograph-hunter showed 
not long since to a literary friend an old 
prayer-book and metrical version of the 
Psalms, with John Wesley’s name on the 
fly-leaf, for which he had given 7s. 6d. His 
friend said, ‘‘ Ah, he has raised the price at 
the approach of the centenary ; it used to be 
only 5s.” “ Why,” was the response, ‘‘ what 
do you know about it?” “Did he not,” 
pursued his friend, “also offer you a larger 
copy at tos., inscribed ‘John Wesley, the 
gift of his brother Charles’?” ‘“That’s true ; 
but he asked me a guinea,” was the rejoinder. 
The fact is, that a hoary-headed old sinner, 
one of the last of a small gang of clever 
literary forgers who spoiled the late Mr. Salt 
of hundreds, and who used to haunt the 
reading-room of the British Museum, still 
carries on his evil trade after a humble 
fashion. Of late years his speciality is old 


prayer-books, with names on the fly-leaves, to 
His last attempted deal 


suit his customers. 


with us was with a prayer-book that claimed 
the paternity of the poet Heber, wherein the 
Bishop had himself underlined some stanzas 
of the metrical psalms, conveniently adding 
in the margin the date at which he had thus 
used his pen at Calcutta! We fear the old 
rascal has been reaping a harvest out of 
Wesley. 


te 

On March 1 a most interesting exhibition of 
drawings and sketches by Continental and 
British masters was opened in the Print and 
Drawing Gallery of the British Museum. It 
covers a period of five centuries, ranging 
from about the year 1400 until the present 
day, and comprises specimens from Andrea 
Mantegna to Randolph Caldecott. The 
drawings have been excellently arranged by 
Professor Sydney Colvin into three divisions 
in chronological sequence—the Early and 
Renaissance schools, from 1400 to 1600; 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
schools, from 1600 to 1800; and the Modern 
schools, from 1800 to our own time. The 
collection is naturally strongest in the modern 
English school. The notable examples of 
Constable, Leech, Doyle, and Caldecott are 
sure to make the exhibition popular ; but the 
earlier schools, to which the antiquary will 
by preference turn, are also well represented 
and most varied. 


One of the curious revivals of intelligent 
interest in the customs and practices of the 
past received a decided impetus last month 
on the stage of the Lyceum, at the hands of 
an able antiquary. Mr. Irving, himself an 
expert in the art of fencing, placed his stage 
at the disposal of Mr. Egerton Castle, F.S.A., 
for an afternoon lecture on “The History of 
Swordsmanship,” with practical illustrations 
by the lecturer and his brother swordsmen of 
the theory and method of the duello. Mr. 
Egerton Castle, well known as the author of 
Masters of Fence, traced with much circum- 
stance the origin of single combat as the 
outcome of obsolete jousts and tournaments. 
The judicial acceptance of trial by combat 
brought about the study of systematic fencing. 
The old wagers of battle with great heavy 
two-handed swords were illustrated by an 
encounter with these weapons between the 
lecturer and Captain Hutton, the author of 
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Cold Steel. To this succeeded a bout be- 
tween Captain Hutton and Dr. Mount-Biggs, 
that brought vividly before the audience that 
once prevalent and national “pastime” of 
sword and buckler. But soon the sturdy 
English broadsword made way for the elegant 
and more deadly rapier—a foreign exotic— 
with its artificial and yet graceful rules of 
deportment. The systematic fencing of the 
Early Italian school, carefully described and 
illustrated, was followed by the most interest- 
ing part of this vivid lecture, that dealt with 
cavalier fencing of the Elizabethan time. 
The lecturer sustained the character of the 
great master, Vincentio, and Mr. Walter Pol- 
lock that of his pupil, Luke. A further 
illustration of the duello of that period was a 
rapier and dagger bout between the same 
gentlemen. Another remarkable combat was 
that between Mr. Egerton Castle with sword 
and cloak, against Sir Frederick Pollock with 
sword and dagger. To this succeeded, in 
rapid succession, descriptions, both by word 
of mouth and strength of wrist, of English 
backsword play, of the nimble small-sword 
practice of the eighteenth century, and of 
foil play both of the French and Italian 
schools. On the stage was grouped a 
brilliant and historic display of old examples 
of the weapons of the duello, lent by our 
contributor, the Baron de Cosson, F.S.A., 
and by other members of the Kernoozers 
Club. Mr. Egerton Castle is to be heartily 
congratulated on the entire success of this 
happily-conceived and admirably-executed 
“lecture.” 


Our January issue contained an article on 
the “ Ribchester Parish Church Library” by 
Mr. Tom C. Smith, F.R.H.S., supplemental 
to his History of Ribchester. Commenting 
on the scandalous way in which former 
rectors of Ribchester had suffered this valu- 
able library, of which they were the natural 
guardians, to be “ borrowed,” stolen, eaten 
by rats, or otherwise destroyed, some share 
of the blame fell to Rev. B. T. Haslewood, 
incumbent of Ribchester from 1829 to 1876. 
In 1879 or 1880 Rev. B. Haslewood, Vicar 
of Oswaldtwistle, and son of the later Rector 
of Ribchester, returned three of the lost 
volumes, which, to use his own words, ‘‘he 
had borrowed many years ago.” On the 


whole, knowing the accuracy of Mr. Chan- 
cellor Christie (who had examined into the 
question of the disgraceful disappearance of 
this parish trust) and of Mr. Tom C. Smith, 
we thought that the latter had dealt very 
gently with the Haslewoods—father and son. 
But the Vicar of Oswaldtwistle thought other- 
wise, and wrote a lame letter of hot protest, 
not to the Axtiguary, but to the Preston 
Herald. The editor of the Herald admitted 
the letter, but naturally remarked that it 
ought to have been addressed to us. To 
this letter Mr. Tom C. Smith temperately 
replied, fully justifying all that he had said. 
Mr. Haslewood evidently cannot venture to 
dispute either the facts or the comments that 
appeared in our columns. His rejoinder, 
although he had not the courtesy to direct it 
to us, has been carefully read ; and if he had 
made it apparent that the least wrong had 
been done to himself or to his father’s 
memory, full retraction would have been 
made. But, in truth, so far as he himself is 
concerned, Mr. Haslewood commits himself 
to the most serious admissions. He owns 
to having ‘‘ dorrowed” certain volumes in 
1858 from this parish library, and then 
returned them twenty years later when a 
subsequent rector made inquiries. He has 
the cool assumption to say they were in 
better condition than if he had not “dorrowed” 
them. Let Mr. Haslewood, if he thinks this 
is the right principle upon which to treat a 
public reference library of a special locality, 
try the same method with, say, the libraries 
of the British Museum, or the Free Library 
of his nearest town. He will then discover 
that the proper authorities will object some- 
what strenuously to such a use of the book- 
shelves of Oswaldtwistle Vicarage. 


We referred in our January issue to the pro- 
jected inspection of the old library of St. 
Peter’s Church, Tiverton, by Mr. F. J. Snell. 
Mr. Snell has not yet completed his re- 
searches, but the general results, which he 
has kindly communicated, are as follows: 
“T am afraid there are no MSS. of any 
exceptional importance entombed there. I 
have discovered, however, from an old parch- 
ment catalogue, that the library formerly 
contained an illuminated missal with a 
Roman calendar, dated August 14, 1438, 
L2 
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and written by William of Worcester. The 
book was the gift of Walter Collis, precentor 
of Exeter ; but nothing seems to be known 
as to its present whereabouts. In the cata- 
logue before referred to it is stated that the 
missal was kept out of the church, in order 
that it might be shown to strangers by the 
clerk. The probability is, therefore, that it 
has remained as an heirloom in the family of 
the clerk, in whose time this foolish alteration 
was nade, or that it was sold with his other 
effects on his death. I have found a large 
volume of churchwardens’ accounts relating 
to the seventeenth century, and containing 
some curious items. There are also about 
fifteen volumes of pamphlets and tracts, con- 
cerned with the period of the Commonwealth, 
many of which appear at first sight to be 
valuable. The bulk of the library consists 
of works on divinity in folio, quarto, and 
octavo—the bequest of the Rev. John 
Newte, who was the rector here after the 
Restoration—but there are two or three 
shelves of modern books. In the vestry 
there are portraits of King Charles I. (in a 
devotional posture), Archbishop Laud, the 
Earl of Strafford, the Marquis of Montrose, 
and the donor, the Rev. John Newte afore- 
said. The artist is, I believe, unknown. It 
is hardly to be wondered at that the volumes 
should have been neglected, as the shelves 
on which they repose are only accessible by 
a very tall ladder, and the books are not 
numbered on the outside.” 


b ke 
The Dean and Chapter of Cloyne are about 
to undertake the restoration of their cathe- 
dral church. No prospectus has yet been 
issued and the scheme is still in embryo, but 
the Dean of Cloyne, the Very Rev. Horace 
T. Fleming, D.D., has courteously written us 
some particulars. The building is cruciform, 
with chancel, transepts, and nave with aisles. 
The aisles, having fallen down, were several 
years ago replaced, and some windows of the 
transepts were at the same time restored. The 
large south transept window being ruinous 
still remains built up. The east window is 
in good preservation, and resembles that of 
Holyrood Chapel, Edinburgh. The length 
of the nave is 100 feet, and of the choir 
66 feet. The latter is crowded up with 


sittings, pulpit, and bishop’s throne, and 


requires rearrangement so as to enlarge the 
sanctuary. The floor is boarded and the 
east wall panelled. There are old sedilia 
in the south wall of the choir, but con- 
cealed by the panelling. Under the boards 
of the sanctuary is the tombstone of Dean 
Rugg, who died in 1671. When the wooden 
flooring is removed, it is probable that other 
forgotten memorial stones will be exposed. 
The ceiling of the choir is of lath and plaster. 
In the year 1715 the chancel arch was re- 
moved and sittings fitted up in the first bay 
of the nave, where a large screen was built 
up, which will now be removed. To accom- 
plish the necessary work of saving this 
historic pile from decay and of fitting it for 
the decencies of a reverent worship, at least 
£4,000 will be required—a very considerable 
sum for a disendowed church. Bishop 
Berkeley’s old cathedral has surely some 
claim on English churchmen and antiquaries. 
As an exception to our rule, and as a proof 
of our wishing well to a scheme that seems 
necessary, and that will in all probability be 
wisely carried out, we are glad here to state that 
subscriptions are invited, and will be received 
by the Dean, the Deanery, Cloyne, or by 
Mr. R. U. P. Fitzgerald, M.P., House of 
Commons. 


¢ £& 

We have been asked to state that the inter- 
esting little church of Worthington, near 
Breedon, to whose restoration we referred in 
January, is not undergoing repairs at the sole 
cost of Lord Scarsdale and Mr. Nathaniel 
Curzon, as our note implied. They are but 
two of the more generous of many subscribers. 
This gives us the opportunity of expressing 
our concern at the rumour that has reached 
us, that some of the committee are contend- 
ing for leaving the walls bare of plaster and 
picking out with cement all the rubble 
stones! Such a course in such a church 
would be a travesty of its original condition, 
and a thoroughly Philistine proceeding. 
However, the matter must surely be safe in 
the hands of an architect like Mr. Temple 
Moore. 


It has been the custom with the Dyotts of 
Lichfield, for upwards of two and a half 
centuries, to bury their dead by torchlight 
late at night in the family vault at the east 
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end of the north aisle of the church of St. 
Mary’s-in-the-Market. Not many years ago 
there were some discreditable scenes in the 
city at the burial of Mrs. Dyott, when the 
corpse was escorted into the market-place 
by torch-bearing tenantry from Freeford. 
This scene of confusion was repeated on the 
night of February 18. On that night the 
remains of old Colonel Dyott, who for fifteen 
years represented Lichfield in Parliament, 
were buried in the family vault. Twenty 
torch-bearers surrounded the hearse, and 
brought it from Freeford Hall. Curiosity 
and excitement had brought together a mob 
of many thousand people into the streets of 
the little city. The mayor and corporation 
attended in state, headed by the mace-bearer 
and town-crier; and the venerable Arch- 
deacon of Stafford conducted the service. So 
far there is nothing objectionable ; but the 
report of the London ‘dailies’ adds: ‘ Directly 
the coffin was conveyed to the church there 
was a rush by some thousands to gain admit- 
tance. Some forty members of the county 
police made an endeavour to keep back the 
surging crowd, and eventually the doors of 
the church were closed in order to prevent 
the place being stormed. In the medée one 
of the police inspectors had one of his fingers 
nearly bitten off. It was long after midnight 
ere the crowd dispersed.” An eye-witness 
writes to us: “ The scene was disorderly in the 
extreme.” However interesting old customs 
may be, it is surely only fitting that customs 
that lead to scenes of this character, which 
are apparently beyond the control of either 
civil or ecclesiastical authorities, should be 
abandoned. 


The civil authorities were, however, them- 
selves the immediate cause of this degradation 
of a solemn rite, which can scarcely fail to put 
an end to the only remaining instance of an 
interesting and once prevalent custom. It 
will scarcely be credited that the public-house 
nearest to the church had been granted an 
hour’s extension for the occasion. There 
certainly was no conforming to ancient pre- 
cedent or custom in action of this character. 
Elizabethan, Stuart, Commonwealth, and early 
Hanoverian legislation as to licensed houses 
and their restrictions was infinitely more strict 
than the present laxer principles. Or if we 


go to pre-Reformation days, there is abundant 
evidence of the excellent discipline maintained 
in the ancient city, when, for some centuries, 
it was under the immediate control of the 
dean of the cathedral church. Each street 
of medizval Lichfield elected annually its 
two guardians, and these guardians had to 
present all offences twice a year at the dean’s 
city visitation. Taverns were fined that were 
open later than eight in the evening, gambling 
was not allowed even in private houses, and 
other offences against order were dealt with 
on a like severe scale. To the credit of 
modern England, it may be said that there is 
probably not another town in England where 
an extension of drinking hours for such a 
reason as the night-burial of a Christian by 
Christian rites would have been applied for ; 
and not another bench that would have 
granted such an application. 


With regard to this custom of torchlight 
burial, there is a well-written section in Mr. 
Andrews’s recent book on Curiosities of the 
Church, though there is no mention of the 
almost unique retention of this use by the 
Dyotts. Among those thus buried at night, 
he enumerates Mary Queen of Scots at 
Peterborough Cathedral, and George II. at 
Westminster Abbey. Among the numerous 
torchlight burials at the great Abbey were 
Thomas Betterton, the actor, in 1710; 
Joseph Addison, in 1719, whose son was 
Dean of Lichfield ; Matthew Prior, the poet, 
in 1721; and Samuel Foote, the comedian, 
in 1777. At Skipton, in Yorkshire, the 
custom not uncommonly prevailed at the 
opening of the present century ; but owing 
to “grave inconveniences” (we suppose the 
pun is unintentional) the custom was pro- 
hibited at a town’s meeting held in 1803. 
Now the practice is almost unknown, save at 
the burial of suicides. 


&¢ + & 
The Derby Museum has had given to it, by 
Mr. Felix Joseph, a fine collection of old 
Derby china. The collection consists of fine 
examples of biscuit groups and figures, and 
a number of other objects of the art periods, 
such as vases, plates, cups and _ saucers, 
painted figures, etc. The whole is valued at 
about £2,000. Mr. Joseph is this month 
to be invited to a banquet by the Mayor and 
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Corporation, who are to present him with an 
illuminated address. Besides having given 
the above to Derby, Mr. Joseph has also 
given a valuable collection, illustrative of the 
fictile art, to the Nottingham Central Museum, 
where he has on exhibition, perhaps, the 
finest collection of Wedgwood-ware of the 
Art period, and many gems of the Flaxman 
figure - ware, in imitation of the Greek 
cameos. 


¢ kr &¢ 
With regard to three discs of lead found at 
Little Chester, and engraved by Mr. Bailey 
in the January issue, and which have been 
further commented on in the two succeeding 
numbers, Mr. W. R. Davies, of Wallingford, 
writes: “I beg to say that on pulling down 
an old floor in the Town Hall of Walling- 
ford, in 1889, a large number of small lead 
discs were found between the floor and 
ceiling, and I am in the possession of about 
150 different specimens, hardly two alike. 
Many of them have initial letters on one side, 
and a bird, animal, or some other device on 
the other, and some have one side quite 
plain. They are of several sizes, and two of 
them are dated—one 1699 and the other 
1724. I should suppose they were tallies 
used by cloth-sellers at that period, as some 
of the specimens have the material still 
adhering to them.” Mr. Haverfield has 
inspected the original circlets from Little 
Chester that started the discussion, and 
considers them probably ornaments, but not 
necessarily Roman. The evidence, how- 
ever, from Little Chester, supported by the 
statements of Mr. Pollard and Rev. C. 
Soames in our March number, seems to point 
to their being Roman. The discs of Walling- 
ford, like those in the museum at Lewes, 
appear to have been used by merchants of a 
far later era to distinguish and mark their 
bales of goods. Can they have inherited 
the idea from a like custom of the Romans ? 


Five hitherto unknown Roman inscriptions 
have been discovered, recorded in the fly-leaves 
of pocket-books, which belonged to William 
Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle 1702-1718. 
In a pocket-book for 1688 he records two 
inscriptions as found at Watercrook, near 
Kendal; one is an altar, apparently to the 
Dez Matres, and was found in 1687; the 


other is the well-known £lius Bassus stone, 
which was found March 26, 1688. In the 
same book the bishop records three inscrip- 
tions as taken to Lazonby from Old Penrith 
(Plumpton Wall) ; one is an altar, but “D, M.” 
is all of a five or six line inscription the 
bishop could read. One is a stone by a 
vexillation, but what it records is uncertain, 
so fragmentary is it; and the third, equally 
fragmentary, is sepulchral, apparently to a 
child. 


tk k & 
A broken cylindrical column, of Roman date, 
of 1 foot 9 inches in diameter, and about 
4 feet 7 inches high, with square base, has 
been discovered on rebuilding the White 
Horse public-house in Carlisle. The column 
was in situ, standing on a pavement of 
concrete, about 5 feet 4 inches below present 
surface. The White Horse adjoins the Bush 
Hotel, a site which, in 1877, was most pro- 
lific in Roman remains; it is near the site of 
the newsroom, which was built in 1830, 
when many relics of the Roman occupation 
were found, including several broken columns, 
but particulars are not on record. These dis- 
coveries point to the existence of some im- 
portant building with a colonnade before it— 
perhaps the temple to Mars, of which Camden, 
quoting William of Malmesbury, speaks. A 
photograph was taken of the column just 
found as it stood, but, by some untoward 
mischance, the column has been buried in a 
mass of concrete instead of being secured for 
the local museum, as was intended. 
to) 

Of the making of new societies there is no 
end. The interesting “craze,” as some folk 
would term it, of collecting book-plates is 
actually about to result in a special associa- 
tion and a special journal. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the “ Proceedings and Publica- 
tions” of societies appear in a different type 
and in another part of our columns, but this 
beginning of a new literary venture, which 
has just reached us, shall have the honour of 
a “Note” to itself. A meeting was held on 
February 13, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet 
Street, of those interested in book-plate col- 
lecting, with a view to take such steps as 
might seem advisable for the formation of an 
ex libris society. Mr. James Roberts Brown, 
F.R.G.S., presided, and amongst those pre- 
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sent were, Mr. John Leighton, F.S.A., Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright, F.R.H.S., Mr. H. W. 
Fincham, Mr. C. W. Sherborn, Mr. W. 
Jackson, Mr. Walter Hamilton, etc. Letters 
of apology for non-attendance, and conveying 
suggestions from several book-plate collectors, 
were read. It was unanimously decided to 
establish a society, and to start a journal in 
connection with it, the subscription to be ros. 
per annum, including journal. Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, editor of the Book-plate Collectors’ 
Miscellany (supplement to the Western Anti- 
guary), which up to the present has been the 
only organ dealing in any special degree with 
ex libris, is to be editor of the new journal, 
which it was hoped might make a start in 
August. It was arranged that another 
meeting should be held early in April, due 
notice of which will be given to collectors. 
In the meantime those interested in book- 
plates are invited to communicate with 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright, Free Public Library, 
Plymouth, who will give them all information 


desired. 
&¢ f 

The fragmentary nave remaining to the 
Cathedral of Carlisle has had its unfurnished 
and empty appearance relieved by the erec- 
tion of a font from a design by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield. It stands upon a pavement of 
beautiful dark gray polished marble, bordered 
with a somewhat fussy edging of diamonds in 
red marble—a plain border of red would 
have thrown up better the dark-gray marble. 
On the pavement are two hexagonal steps of 
the same gray marble: these carry an hex- 
agonal font of freestone, elaborately carved, 
and having niches in the alternate sides which 
are filled with bronze figures of the Virgin 
and Child, St. Philip and St. John. We are 
a little disappointed with the font, hardly im- 
posing enough for its important position, and 
a dark marble would have been preferable to 
the light gray freestone, more consonant with 
the Norman architecture. An iron canopy, 
parcel gilt, hangs by iron rods from the lofty 
ceiling. On the whole, we think the font a 
success ; the work, except perhaps the gilding 
of the iron, is beautifully executed. It is a 
munificent present to the cathedral. 


&¢ &¢ & 
At the north-west angle of Hay Lane, 
Coventry, is a very interesting, half-timbered 


house, known for many years past as the 
“Golden Cross,” its network of oak beams 
covered with plaster, and the whole needing 
careful and substantial repair. This process 
is now being carried out in a very creditable 
manner; the plaster has been removed, and 
the timbers, where decayed, replaced by 
sound oak selected from beams which 
formerly supported the bells of St. Michael’s 
Church, close by. The timbers will be left 
bare, the spaces between plastered; the 
window frames are all new, and suitably 
designed and arranged, the glass, leaded, in 
small diamond pattern. A new moulded 
barge-board has been fixed to the large 
eastern gable, and the effect of the whole 
promises to be extremely good. It is tradi- 
tionally stated that this house was known as 
the “ Mint,” and it is to be hoped that other 
fine old houses of this class will be similarly 
treated. 


In the smallest of the two chambers forming 
the crypt under St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 
are preserved a number of carved stones, 
bosses, and other antique relics from various 
parts of the city, including a stone coffin, 
another in lead, the old stocks and the 
“Knaves Post.” To these may now be 
added a series collected by Mr. Fretton, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary for the Society of 
Antiquaries, who has presented them to the 
council. Relics from the Benedictine Priory, 
White Friars, and Grey Friars; a curiously 
carved slab bearing three shields—emblems 
of the Glovers’, Shearmen’s and Tailors’, and 
Woolstaplers’ Guilds, from one of, the city 
gates; two pieces of carved oak tracery 
from some almshouses in West Orchard, a 
drawing of which appears in Parker’s Domestic 
Architecture ; and other matters. The collec- 
tion might very soon be largely added to with 
advantage, and create increased interest. 


The annual congress of the British Archzo- 
logical Association will take place either at 
the end of July, or the beginning of August, 
at York. The management of the present 
congress has been entrusted to the hon. sec- 
retaries of the association in place of Mr. 
George Wright, who has undertaken the work 
on previous occasions. We feel sure that the 
hon. secretaries will impress upon the council 
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of the association the advisability of issuing a 
printed balance sheet of the congress, a course 
which has never been adopted whilst Mr. 
George Wright has been responsible. All 
persons attending the congresses of the 
association are required to purchase a guinea 
ticket, and it is only fair that they should 
receive an account of what becomes of the 
money so obtained. All that appears in the 
annual printed accounts of the association is 
a lump sum, either a balance or a deficit 
arising from the congress. 





Motes of the MBonth (foreign). 


It would be a grave omission on the part of 
the Antiguary if it did not chronicle the fact 
of the French Chamber of Deputies having 
last month voted, by a large majority, the 
handsome sum of 500,000 francs towards the 
excavations to be undertaken at Delphi by 
the French School of Archzology at Athens, 
under the competent direction of M. Homolle. 
The work is to be begun at once, but various 
dilatory preliminaries will have to be accom- 
plished before any real excavation can be 
undertaken. The little town of Kastri, at 
the foot of Mount Parnassus, has to be 
acquired, separate treaties being made for 
each of its 325 houses; and then these 
dwellings will all have to be removed. 
Somewhere on this site will be found the 
temple of Delphi, the centre for so many 
centuries of the old religious world of Greece. 
The greatest and most costly works of art 
were long ago removed by Constantine; but 
after making due allowance for the exaggera- 
tion of French rhetoric, there seem to be 
reasonable grounds for believing that the 
excavations will yield, not only exceedingly 
valuable and profuse archeological results, 
but at the same time not a little material in 
itself costly. 


* * 
At Verona, in repairing the foundations of 


the Regaste del Redentore, several large heavy 
pipes of lead have been found, which must 
have belonged to the ancient aqueduct which 
traversed the Aimilian Bridge destroyed by 


an inundation of the Adige in the sixth 
century. In the same place were found 
some hundreds of gold, silver and bronze 
Roman coins, several of them bearing the 
effigy of Galba and Trajan. 
x * * 

The remains of an ancient city with poly- 
gonal walling, hitherto almost inaccessible, 
owing to the thick growth of trees, have now 
been explored, and interesting fortifications 
have come to light, with an unusual mode of 
sustaining a temple by substructions, paved 
roads, etc. This site, on the top of Monte 
St. Angelo, near Tivoli, is thought by Signor 
Lanciani, to be that of the ancient A!fule, 
mentioned by Horace in his Odes (III. 29). 
The temple would be that of the Bona Dea 
mentioned in an inscription found in the 
seventeenth century at St. Gregorio, near the 
Monte St. Angelo (Mons A®flianus). 


* * * 

Ancient tombs have recently been found in 
Italy in the Bergamasco (Roman, and a bar- 
barian necropolis, like that of Testona); at 
Ameglia in Liguria (very ancient type, as at 
Cesnola, of second century B.c.); at St. 
Egidio in Orvieto (third century B.c.); at 
Castiglione in Teverina (very ancient type, 
lasting to the second century of the empire) ; 
and near Bologna and elsewhere. 


A Christian sarcophagus has been found in a 
private dwelling at Spoleto and placed in the 
town museum. 


* * * 

Dr. Dorpfeld has returned to Athens from 
Magnesio, on the Meander, and in his report 
says that the German school have so far ex- 
plored the whole enclosure of the temple of 
Apollo, in which many inscriptions were 
found. Around it stood porticoes and 
dwellings for the various officers attached 
to the sanctuary, viz., priests, musicians and 
neocorot. The discoveries in sculpture around 
the temple of Artemis Leucophryne have 
hitherto proved of small value and of inferior 
preservation to those in the museum of the 
Louvre, and like those in the museum of 
Tshinili-Kiosk at Constantinople. The ex- 
cavations at the theatre proved its resem- 
blance to the theatre of Tralles, and that 
it was altered in Roman times, when a 
logeion was added, and the farodoi of the 
orchestra were closed. 
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Fresh fragments of the celebrated statues of 
Damophon have been found at Lycosura in 
Arcadia, and besides many architectural 
fragments of sculpture, some roof tiles bear- 
ing the name Desfoinas. The Despoina 
temple has now been excavated to the east, 
west and south. 


m * x 

During the last half year the French School 
have made important discoveries at Thespiz 
in Boeotia, in continuing their researches in 
the sanctuary of the Muses near the Helicon. 
At two hours’ distance from the grove of the 
Nymphs, and to the south-west of the ruins 
of the ancient city, has been found portions 
of a building, consisting of the crepidoma of 
an ancient temple, which, as would appear 
from a votive inscription written on a bronze 
laver there discovered, was dedicated to 
Apollo. This peristyle temple was about 35 
métres long by 16 wide. Near the temple 
was found a large stone-paved crepis, designed, 
as it would seem, to support the ground 
against the inundations of the river that 
flowed near the sanctuary. 


* K * 
In Crete, antiquities still continue to turn up 
accidentally. On Mount Ida much has been 
found by the peasants, of which particulars 
have not yet come to hand. 

* * * 
At Hierapytna an inscription has come to 


light relative to the road-works executed by 
the Emperor Claudius, of which hitherto we 
knew something from a fragment found at 
Lyttos many years ago. 


* 
At Gortyna the peasants have unearthed 
some fragments of archaic inscriptions, 
similar to those found by the agent of the 
Italian Government when engaged in ex- 
cavating the famous temple of Apollo. It is 
evident that the soil of Crete is not ex- 
hausted, and it is high time it was decided 
whether Italy or the Greek Syllogus of 
Candia should resume excavations on the 
site of that rich and ancient city. In the 
interests of science France and Germany 
naturally stand aloof, considering that the 
work can best be carried out by the Italian 
archeologists, who by pick and pen have 
already done so much towards claiming that 
old Venetian territory as peculiarly their 
own, 


Motes on Recent Erplorations 
in Egypt, 1891. . 
By ALFRED E, Hupp, F.S.A. 
No. I.—THEBES. 
Ni | DISCOVERY of considerable in 





Ie'ea| terest, which is expected to throw 
BRAYd) much light on the history of the 





local religion of Thebes during the 
period of the 2oth and 21st Dynasties, and 
also possibly on contemporary Egyptian his- 
tory, has recently been made at Dair-el- 
Bahari, not far from the remains of the 
beautiful temple built by Queen Hatasoo 
(Hat-shep-set), the wife of Thothmes III, 
about B.c. 1600, and within a few hundred 
yards of the celebrated find of royal mum- 
mies, of kings and queens of the 17th to 
19th Dynasties, in 1881. 

So long ago as the time of M. Mariette the 
presence of another cachette or hiding-place 
in this neighbourhood was suspected, but the 
excavations which he made were not success- 
ful. Last year some natives of the adjoining 
village of Koorneh, who had been connected 
with the discovery of the royal mummies, 
sank a shaft near the scene of M. Mariette’s 
operations, and discovered the opening of a 
pit, but were prevented from going farther by 
the difficulties encountered. After an un- 
successful attempt to obtain funds from private 
sources to complete their exploration, they 
communicated with the authorities of the 
Ghizeh Museum, offering to make their dis- 
covery known to them ifa sufficient dacksheesh 
were promised. During the recent visit of 
H.H. the Khedive to Upper Egypt—which, 
whatever may be its political results, has 
certainly been of benefit to Egyptian archzo- 
logy—M. Grébaut, the director of the 
museum, spent some time at Luxor. He 
took advantage of the opportunity of visiting 
Dair-el-Bahari, and of interviewing the natives 
as to their alleged discovery, and having 
come to terms on the subject of Jacksheesh, 
operations were commenced on the spot on 
Wednesday, February 4, which have been 
continued for several days, with the following 
results: A few hundred yards from the 
temple of Hatasoo, at the foot of the hill 
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in which the “tombs of the kings” are 

situated, a shaft was discovered, about 45 

feet deep, from which a gallery, some 12 feet 

wide and 54 feet high, opened to the south. 

This was found to be full of mummies in 

double cases, piled on each other two or 

three deep, and of various other objects 
almost entirely filling the gallery from floor 
to roof. At the end of this gallery, which is 
about 90 métres (295 feet) long, some steps 
descend to a small lobby, or vestibule, from 
which a second gallery, 20 métres (65 feet) 
long, opens to the west. From this central 
lobby some steps ascend to another gallery, 

30 métres (100 feet) long, in a line with that 

first named, at the south end of which two 

small chambers, 4 métres square, were found. 

The total length of the galleries is about 

153 metres (say 500 feet), which is longer 

than any of the tombs of the kings. These 

galleries have now been cleared out under 
the direction of M. Grébaut, assisted by 

M. Bouriant and others, the following being 

among the chief treasures found: 

163 mummies, of which more than too are 
named. Most of the cases are in almost 
perfect condition, and are all elaborately 
ornamented. Among them are some 
splendid golden-faced mummies of high- 
priests of the temple of Amen, of priests, 
of a lord high treasurer, of a general 
of the auxiliary forces, etc., and dozens 
of ladies, mostly priestesses. ‘These date 
chiefly from the 21st Dynasty, the time 
of the priest-kings; but some are as 
early as the 18th Dynasty. 

77 wooden Osiris-boxes, most of which con- 
tained rolls of papyrus, with extracts 
from the Book of the Dead, etc. 

roo cases of small statuettes (wshadbti) con- 
taining probably upwards of 10,000 
figures. 

16 Canopic jars, in wooden cases. 

11 large palm-baskets, some quite new-look- 
ing. 

2 fine processional fans, of palm-leaves. 

2 large wooden statues of Isis and Nephthys, 
each over 1 métre high, and in good 
condition. 

Several boxes of jewels and treasures which 
have not yet been examined. Sandals, 
mummy meats, fruits, plates, dishes, 
vases, etc. And last, perhaps most im- 


portant of all, some grand papyrus-rolls, 
one of which, 1 métre in width, is said 
to exceed in size the celebrated “ Harris 
papyrus ” of the British Museum. 


The whole of these objects had evidently 
been removed from the original tombs to 
their later resting-place. 


Hétel Karnak, Luxor, 
February 25. 
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Mwuatrterly Motes on Roman 


Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
a 
No. II. 


Y first quarterly notes on Roman 
Britain (supra, pp. 9-11) went to 
the printer early in December. 
Shortly afterwards the Great Frost 

set in, and archeological research was 

checked even more than it usually is during 
the winter months. Since I last wrote, the 
two most important archeological under- 
takings of last year have been almost wholly 
suspended. The excavations at Silchester 
ceased in November, and will not be re- 
sumed till April or May. The exploration 
at Chester was stopped by the frost, and has 
only lately been recommenced. A certain 
number of discoveries have, however, been 
made or made known, in particular, the 
striking results obtained on the Wall of 

Antoninus near Glasgow. 

SouTH OF ENGLAND.-—From the south of 
England there appears to be little that calls 
for notice. An addition has been made to 
the list of Roman remains in Surrey by the 
discovery of pottery at Limpsfield and Oxted, 
though such discoveries do little more than 
suggest that the civilization of Roman Surrey 
was not very “intense.” Much appears to 
have been found, but little is of first-class 
importance. Kent contributes a remarkable 
dene-hole, near Plumstead, lately cleared out 
by Mr. G. Payne, F.S.A., and described to 
the Society of Antiquaries on February 5. 
It is said to have been 60 feet deep, and 
to have contained bones of animals and 
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Roman pottery. A sarcophagus had been 
found in the neighbourhood some time before. 

Lonpon.—The principal find made in 
London was that of some “pewter” pigs, 
dredged up in the Thames near Battersea 
Bridge, one of which I lately examined in 
the British Museum. The “pigs” resemble 
exactly some “pigs” found thirty years ago 
at the same place (C.ZZ., vii. 1221), and it 
is plain that we have here a wrecked ship- 
load of metal, similar to the wrecked ship- 
load of lead found at Runcorn, in Lancashire, 
about the year 1590. The Battersea cargo 
bears the Christian monogram on each “‘ pig,” 
and belongs, to all appearances, to the fourth 
century of our era. It has been thought that 
we have here an instance of the Cornish tin 
trade ; but this trade does not appear to have 
flourished greatly in Roman times, and it is 
quite possible that we are dealing with 
imports. Other London discoveries are a 
ditch outside the Roman wall in Aldersgate 
Street and a long nail in Copthall Avenue. 
The former was described to the Society of 
Antiquaries by Mr. Fox on January 22, and 
a farther note appeared in the Atheneum 
(p. 192). It is presumably of Roman date ; 
its size is 14 feet in depth and 35 feet across 
its flat bottom, the sides being puddled with 
clay. 

CoLCHESTER.—The Midlands and Eastern 
counties have yielded little this winter. We 
can, however, record the discovery of some 
fine “‘Samian” or pseudo-Arretine pottery 
outside the walls of Colchester (see p. 126). 

CHESTER.—As I mentioned above, the 
exploration of the North Wall has been 
hindered by the weather during the larger 
part of the last three months, and though 
work has been recommenced, little more of 
importance has yet been found. The in- 
scriptions and sculptures have, however, been 
made public with the least possible delay, 
considerable interest has been shown in 
them by antiquaries on all sides, and it is 
hoped that funds will be forthcoming to 
enable the good work to be carried on for 
many months to come. Meantime, the 
archeologists of Chester have not been idle. 
They discussed the name of the British tribe 
in Flintshire—Ceangi or Deceangi—after an 
excellent paper from Canon Morris, on 
January t9, and the Archzological Society 


has appointed a sub-committee to collect 
notices of Roman mining in the neighbour- 
hood. The arrangement of the Roman 
inscriptions in the museum has also been 
improved. Of lesser finds, Mr. Shrubsole 
reports a coin of Tiberius (DIVvs AVGvSTVs), 
which probably reached Chester by way of 
trade. 

DERBY AND YORKSHIRE.—From Little 
Chester, near Derby, we have, among other 
small objects, some curious leaden circlets, 
three of which were figured at p. 2 of the 
present volume. Similar circlets appear to 
have been found at other places in England 
e.g., Ware, in Hertfordshire, near Marl- 
borough, and at Wallingford (p. 142). The 
last-named find is said to be demonstrably 
un-Roman, so that, if the Wallingford circlets 
are of the same kind as the rest, none are 
Roman. Through the kindness of Dr. Cox 
I have been able to examine the three 
noticed on p. 2, but I cannot profess myself 
much the wiser. They have certainly no 
resemblance to the Brough seals, as Mr. 
C. T. Phillips has justly observed (p. 50). I 
should be inclined to think they were some 
kind of smaller ornament, or some device 
fixed by adhesives to bales, but of what date 
I do not know. From the same district we 
have some jiju/e, found in Deepdale Cave, 
by Buxton, and some pottery from the 
Roman settlement at Malton. The Deep- 
dale find has been described by Dr. Cox 
(p. 103), and more fully in the just issued 
volume of the Derbyshire Archeological 
Journal. 

Haprian’s WALL.—No “finds” whatever 
are reported from the larger part of the wall, 
but I am glad to hear that Mr. R. Blair, 
F.S.A., is actively engaged on a catalogue of 
the Chesters Museum. At Carlisle, Chan- 
cellor Ferguson has found a column (p. 142). 

ScOTLAND.—The most important “find ” 
of the three months is that made by the 
Glasgow Archeological Society and Mr. Park, 
of Gartshore. Some account of this has 
already appeared in these columns (p. 53), 
but Iam able to supplement it from a very 
full account kindly sent to me by Mr. George 
Neilson, of Glasgow. The discovery has 
been made, not (as was at first announced) 
on the military road, which can be traced on 
the south side of the vad/um, but in the 
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vallum itself. In this, some twenty sections 
have been cut on a consecutive line of three 
miles, and in every case there has been found 
a foundation of stones—sometimes uneven, 
sometimes levelled—about 14 feet wide, with 
roughly-squared kerbs along the two sides. 
This foundation seems not to have been a 
road, but (as Mr. Neilson thinks) a base- 
course of stone forming a foundation for the 
earth-rampart. No single stone has been 
found above it in any of the sections, so that 
we have not here a stone core such as is 
occasionally found in Roman earthworks. 
At some places a whitish cement-suggesting 
material was noticed. Probably the vadlum 
had a carefully- constructed earthen core, 
based on the stonework, while the earth 
from the ditch, etc., was piled up round it. 
The best sections made are said to be those 
of Barhill and Croyhill, where the rampart 
itself is well preserved; and at Barhill it 
was noted that the slope of the foundation 
was the same as the slope of the hill, the 
south kerb being almost a foot lower than 
the north. The general result of these re- 
markable discoveries is to suggest that the 
whole val/um from the Clyde to the Forth 
had a similar substructure to give support to 
the earthwork. The excavations have been 
much impeded by the weather, but I under- 
stand that they will be continued. The dis- 
covery is a most important one, and well 
deserves to be prosecuted vigorously. We 
can already boast in Britain that our Roman 
Walls are better known and more adequately 
explored than any other Roman works of 
similar size and character in other countries, 
and an addition to our knowledge, such as is 
promised by the antiquaries of Glasgow, will 
be most welcome both to patriotism and to 
scholarship. Meantime, it is right to mention 
that the credit of the work is due to Mr. Park 
and to the Glasgow Archeological Society. 
LITERATURE. — One or two important 
additions have been made to our literature, 
and others are in prospect. To begin with 
the latter, the Society of Antiquaries’ arche- 
ological indices to the various counties, of 
which Mr. G. Payne published the first (Kent) 
in the last volume of the Archaologia, will 
soon be augmented by indices to Surrey, 
Sussex, Hertfordshire, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland. Among new books, Pro- 


fessor Kaibel, of Berlin, has published, in a 
stately folio, the Greek inscriptions of the 
Western world. Most of these, of course, 
belong to Italy and Sicily ; but there are a 
few British ones, like the Brough stone, 
which he has carefully collected and edited. 
In general, the impression made is that here, 
as elsewhere, Romano-British civilization 
does not show to advantage. One or two of 
the inscriptions, indeed, as Professor Kaibel 
has seen, are in reality not British. Like the 
cuneiform tablet lately published by Mr. 
Evetts, they were brought two centuries ago 
to our islands, lost and buried, finally re- 
found. There are a great many instances of 
such rediscoveries down in the foundations 
of houses, and those who have studied the 
history of the Arundel Marbles, as detailed 
by Michaelis and other writers, will be sur- 
prised at no “find” of the sort anywhere in 
or near London. Another new work, far 
less unpretending than Professor Kaibel’s 
great work, is Mr. W. H. Babcock’s Zwo 
Last Centuries of Britain (Philadelphia : 
Lippincott). Though it is not free from bad 
mistakes, it is interestingly put together, and 
forms a readable, if not always reliable, 
sketch of the two hundred years after the 
Roman legions finally left the British shores. 
I have also to notice the third and last 
volume of the late Mr. C. Roach Smith’s 
Retrospections: Social and Archeological, 
edited by Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A. (Bell). 
This volume, like its predecessors, contains 


much to interest and instruct the student of' 


Roman Britain; but it does not, I think, 
contain very much that is new. In the 
notes, for instance, on the walls of Chester, 
little is said that has not already appeared in 
print. The remarks on private museums 
are, however, very valuable, for the average 
student can get little information about them. 
Lastly, I may mention an ingenious contri- 
bution lately made to the study of Roman 
Britain by Professor Ridgeway. In a paper 
read on January 26 to the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, he tried to show that certain 
dykes or earthworks in south-west Cambridge- 
shire were those which Tacitus (Amz. xii. 31) 
mentions as hindering the attack of Ostorius 
upon the Iceni about A.D. 50 (see supra, 
p. 128). I have not sufficient special know- 
ledge of the district to say how far this 
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undoubtedly ingenious idea may be true. 
As a general rule, it seems to me rash to 
identify any topographical feature in Tacitus 
with anything in the district supposed to 
be meant. Tacitus does not write like 
a modern historian, who will visit scenes 
to describe them. He would never, like 
Macaulay, have gone to Glencoe, or, like 
Professor Gardiner, have searched the battle- 
fields round Newbury. His one idea is to 
produce in his reader the same emotional 
feeling which he thinks the country in ques- 
tion might have produced. 


Lancing College, 
March 5, 1891. 
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Cross-Bowws. 
By Cyrit HuMPHREYS-DAVENPORT, F.S.A. 


Now every English eye intent 

On Branksome’s armed tower was bent, 

So near they were that they might know 

The straining harsh of each crossbow. 
Scotr: Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 20. 


EAPONS made on the principle of 
the cross-bow have been used for 
so many centuries, and in so many 
countries, that possibly it never can 

be satisfactorily ascertained where or when 
the idea really originated. They seem to 
have been used from the earliest times to 
the present day in many parts of Asia, and 
from that quarter of the globe most probably 
they were gradually introduced into Europe. 
They were used by the Saxons in the time of 
Hengist and Horsa, a.D. 457, and also by 
the Normans at the Battle of Hastings ; but 
wherever they came from, and whatever may 
be their history, cross-bows have a distinct 
claim to notice, inasmuch as they are the 
first form of weapon that is brought into 
action by means of a lock and trigger, and 
in that particular may be considered the re- 
mote ancestors of our modern rifle. 

The cross-bow is a more accurate weapon 
than the long-bow, of which it is a modified 
form, and its use does not necessitate any 
special skill or strength; but it is heavier, 
costlier, more troublesome to string, and 





more likely to get out of order. The range, 
moreover, is much shorter: the long-bow in 
the hands of a good archer carried upwards 
of 250 yards, and could shoot about ten 
arrows a minute; the archer, keeping a bundle 
of them under his foot, could quickly stoop 
and pick one up without moving his eyes 
from the enemy ; whereas the cross-bow would 
kill point-blank at only some 60 yards, and 
could only shoot about two arrows a minute, 
the cross-bow man, in order to string his 
bow in the open, being at the disadvantage 
of either having to turn his back (covered 
with the pavois, or large heart-shaped shield) 
to the enemy, or else to get behind the shield 
carried by his retainer for the same purpose, 
in either case losing for the moment sight 
and range of his mark. 

In the time of James I., King of Aragon 
early in the thirteenth century, the cross-bows 
were so elaborate and costly that the cross- 
bow men were considered to be on a level in 
rank with knights, and it was enacted that 
“no knight’s son who is not a knight or a 
cross-bow man shall sit at table with knights 
or their ladies.” In the time of Henry V. 
of England they were sometimes carried by 
sons of knights themselves. 

In Rymer’s Fevdera is a table showing the 
cost of cross-bows and their appurtenances, 
purchased for Sherborn Castle—each cross- 
bow 3s. 8d., the apparatus for winding 1s. 6d. 
These prices, however, were probably only 
for the cheapest kind of weapon. 

Cross-bows were prohibited as _ being 
“deathly and hateful to God” in the time 
of Pope Innocent II., a.p. 1139. During 
this and the succeeding centuries, however, 
in spite of this interdict, they were used in 
most of the Continental wars. Richard 
Coeur de Lion was killed by a quarrel shot 
from one whilst he was besieging the castle of 
Chaluz near Limoges, in France, in A.D. 1199, 
and in the reign of Henry III. cross-bow 
men were considered to be an integral part 
of every properly equipped army. At this 
time these men wore hauberkes of chain 
armour, conical nasal helmets, and short 
swords, or baselards. At the Battle of Crécy, 
fought in A.D. 1346, the French army had in 
their service a body of Genoese cross-bow 
men, 6,000 strong. These troops began the 
attack on the English army, but were quickly 
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repulsed and thrown into confusion by the 
rapid and deadly shooting of the English 
archers, and in consequence of their dis- 
organized retreat they were further heavily 
punished by their own allies In the time of 
Henry V., the cross-bow men were generally 
stationed on the tops of castles or places to 
be defended, behind the crenelles or pierced 
turrets ; from this circumstance the cross- 
bows were sometimes called crenequins, 
which term, however, was more distinctively 
applied to the moulinet or pulley used for 
stringing them. In the reign of Henry VII. 
they were forbidden, in order to enforce the 
more general use of the long-bow, rightly 
considered a superior arm, and Henry VIII. 
issued a proclamation in 1511 “not only for 
vsyng and exercisyng of longe bows and 
maintayning of archery within this his realme, 
but also for puttyng downe and destroyeing 
of Crosbowes and hande gonnes and other 
vnlawfull games,” etc. During the period of 
the Tudor rule, however, both the long-bow 
itself and its companion the cross-bow gradu- 
ally but surely disappeared as military 
weapons, because of the more general use of 
gunpowder, which had indeed been in actual 
use in war since the Battle of Crécy. The 
cross-bows used in Europe during the Middle 
Ages seem to have been of three kinds, the 
very large and formidable Ribaudequin, which 
was often as much as 15 feet in length, and 
threw a bolt 5 feet long ; the arbalast proper, 
or latch, a heavy bow used in war; and the 
small handy prodd, used principally in the 
chase, for which it was especially valuable, 
as compared with the musket, because of its 
silent discharge. In the use of the prodd 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have been a pro- 
ficient. 

The methods of stringing the cross-bows 
also varied with their sizes. The large 
“arcubalista grossa ad stapham,” or great 
stirruped cross-bow, which must have been a 
very powerful and deadly weapon at short 
ranges, was strung by means of an elaborate 
moulinet, or arrangement of cogwheels and 
pulleys, which fitted on to the butt of the 
bow-stock with a loose socket, and from that 
fulcrum the hooked rod or pulley, catching 
the string, was gradually drawn up until the 
latter caught in the nut. During this opera- 
tion the archer held the bow down with his 





foot by means of the stirrup fixed for that 
purpose at the further end of thestock. ‘The 
custom of using the foot for bending the 
arbalast is very old, authority being found 
for it on ancient coins, and it is also men- 
tioned by Guillaume le Breton, who wrote 
in the twelfth century, and in some manu- 
script illustrations of the time of Edward III. 
The foot of the archer is represented resting 
simply upon the bow itself. In Froissart’s 
Chronicle is a picture of an archer wearing 
the moulinet hanging at his belt, showing 
that it was customary to detach the pulleys 
when the bow was strung. There was also a 
method of stringing the cross-bow by means 
of a lever, but it does not seem to have been 
as much used as the other methods de- 
scribed. The small prodd, which was used 
for the chase, and sometimes shot bullets, 
was usually strung by a small windlass, slung 
on to the bow-stock by a rope grummet, or 
collar, that rested on a strong metal projec- 
tion fixed on the under side. The windlass 
being turned, its cog worked on a straight 
toothed rod armed at the further end with a 
double hook, which gradually drew up the 
string until it caught in the nut. This wind- 
lass, like the moulinet, was taken off when 
the bow was strung. 

The string of the cross-bow was very thick, 
made usually of hemp strongly bound round. 
The point of junction of the bow itself and 
the wooden stock was always heavily strength- 
ened with iron, and frequently further pro- 
tected from jar by thick bands of rope bound 
over it, the wear and tear of this part of the 
weapon being very severe indeed. Cross- 
bows were usually shot from the shoulder in 
the same manner as a rifle ; but sometimes, 
especially in the case of the larger ones, they 
were fired from rests, small trunnions used 
for this purpose frequently remaining. 

The arrows—or quarrels, as they were 
called, from the quadrangular shape of their 
piles or heads—shot by the cross-bows were 
generally made of iron, but sometimes of 
reed with iron heads. They were feathered 
with wood, leather, or feathers set on straight, 
except in the case of the viretons made in 
France, in which they were set in a curved 
manner so as to cause a spin, thereby en- 
suring greater accuracy of flight. These 
quarrels, moreover, occasionally carried burn- 
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ing tow, ejected tubes filled with Greek fire, 
and such-like materials, in order to set fire 
to the enemy’s works. 

The piles, or heads of the quarrels, were 
very varied in form—from the square tip to 
the sharp lance-like point. Crescents and 
stars, and many fanciful forms, were often 
used. 
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The three decorative hunting cross-bows 
illustrated are the property of Prebendary 
Baldwyn-Childe, of Kyre Park, in Worcester- 
shire, where they have been preserved for 
many years—in fact, ever since the early part 
of the seventeenth century, which is probably 
the date of their manufacture. They all 
have the same very simple but effective 
trigger arrangement—a lever with one long 
end for the archer to pull, and a short end 


which fits into a socket, strengthened with 
iron, in the ivory nut. Doubtless there is a 
small spring inside the stock to keep the 
short end of the lever close up into its 
socket. In each case, also, there is a small 
movable peg of iron on the under side of 
the stock, near the butt, to keep the trigger, 
when the bow was strung, from an accidental 
squeeze. In the largest specimen figured 
this peg is perfect, but it is broken in the 
other two. Also near the butt of the stock 
in the two smaller bows is the strong flat 
hook that was used to hold the windlass 
back whilst stringing the bow. All three 
have small trunnions, and are made of a 
strong dark wood—perhaps walnut. 

The cross-bow on the right is 31 inches 
in length, and 184 from tip to tip of the 
bow. It is elaborately inlaid with engraved 
ivory in a floral running pattern intermingled 
with animals and masks, and near the nut 
is the coat of arms and crest of Sir Edward 
Pytts, of Kyre Wyard, to whom the bow 
probably belonged. He was High Sheriff of 
Worcestershire in the roth of James I. The 
arms bear quarterly Pytts, De la Pole, 
Hinckley, and Hyde. 

On the under side, near the foot of the 
bow-stock, is an iron loop, the only apparent 
use of which seems to have been to fit into 
the belt of the archer ; and at the foot itself 
may be seen a small rudimentary survival of 
the stirrup. Remains of gilding are apparent 
on parts of the ironwork, but not on the bow 
itself. 

The centre cross-bow is 36} inches in 
length, and 244 from tip to tip of the bow; 
it is handsomely inlaid with engraved mother- 
of-pearl in a floral design with birds. Several 
pieces of the mother-of-pearl have come out ; 
and there is also wanting a large oval that 
at one time probably bore, like the other 
bow just described, either a coat of arms or 
some other mark of ownership. 

The remaining bow on the left is 304 inches 
long, and 234 from tiptotip. It is a com- 
moner bow than either of the others, and is 
inlaid, only along the upper face, with en- 
graved ivory in an arabesque design. The 
initials W. H. and R. V. have been roughly 
cut on one of the pieces of ivory near the 
nut. 

These three bows are in excellent condition, 
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and only require stringing to be in work- 
ing order; but unfortunately the pulleys 
belonging to them have been lost, and these 
would be difficult to replace nowadays. 





Mn the Augustinian Priory at 
Barnwell, 
By J. Wittts Ciark, M.A., F.S.A.* 


———_- 


tectural History of the Church 
and Conventual Buildings of the 
Augustinian Priory at Barnwell, 
and on the early rule of the Austin Canons, 
is a manuscript volume in the British Museum 
(MSS. Harl. 3601), usually referred to as 
“The Barnwell Cartulary,” or “The Barn- 
well Register.” The author’s own title is, 
however, much to be preferred, viz., Zzber 
memorandorum Eccleste de Bernwelle. The 
contents, of a very miscellaneous character, 
are roughly sorted into seven books, prefaced 
by an excellent table of contents, and a 
calendar. The eighth book, which has 
hitherto passed unnoticed, contains a Con- 
suetudinarium, or Book of Observances, of 
the Austin Canons. The whole MS. is 
written in a large, clear, uniform hand, and 
internal evidence shows that it was finished 
in 1296. 

The Augustinian Order was first estab- 
lished in Cambridge in 1092, by Picot, the 
Norman Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, who built 
a small house for six canons close to the 
castle. This house Pain Peverel transferred 
in 1112 to “a much more convenient site ” 
at Barnwell, granted to him by King Henry I. 
There he set about building “a church of 
wonderful beauty and massive construction 
(ecclesiam mire pulchritudinis et ponderosi 
operis),” and so large, “that it would have 
extended as far as the high road.” He died, 
however, in 1122 or 1123, before its com- 





* This paper is a summary of two communications 
read to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society on 
Feb. 18. Our thanks are due to Mr. Willis Clark 
for correcting it, and for sanctioning its publication 
in the Antiquary. 


pletion, and was buried “on the north side 
of the high altar,” a piece of history which 
indicates that the building had made con- 
siderable progress. After his death little or 
nothing was done until 1165. 

In that year Canon Robert was elected 
prior, ‘“‘a man of unheard-of strictness and 
austerity,” but who was evidently an adminis- 
trator of rare ability. ‘“‘ He associated with 
himself,” we are told, “a distinguished soldier 
named Everard de Beche, by whose advice 
and assistance he pulled down to the founda- 
tious the church which had been nobly com- 
menced by Pain Peverel aforesaid, and 
completed another of more suitable character.” 
This church was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Ely, in honour of St. Giles and St. Andrew, 
April 21, 1191. 

Up to this time the canons had probably 
lived in wooden houses; but, during the 
tenure of office of Laurence de Stanesfeld, 
ninth prior (1213-1251), we read of the con- 
struction of the frater, the farmery, the great 
guest hall, the granary, the bakehouse and 
brewhouse, the stable, the inner and outer 
gate-house, and the chapel of St. Edmund. 
The chapel of the infirmary was consecrated 
October 2, 1222 ; the chapel of St. Edmund, 
January 21, 1229. Jolanus de Thorley, 
eleventh prior (1254-1265), built the prior’s 
lodging and chapel, and rebuilt part of the 
cloister and chapter-house. 

The dates of the above-mentioned works 
fall very conveniently into three periods: 
(1) 1112-1165; (2) 1165-1208; (3) 1208- 
1265. During the first the church was 
begun on a grand scale, and, on the evidence 
of the date, in the Norman style. In the 
second the original plan was completely 
changed, and the church completed in the 
Early English style, on the same evidence. 
In the third, the conventual buildings were 
erected. 

In 1287 the tower—called in the Dunstaple 
Chronicle nobilissima turris de Barnewelle— 
which probably stood at the intersection of 
the nave, quire, and transept—was struck by 
lightning and set on fire. The flames spread 
to the quire, which was so seriously damaged 
that two years were spent in rebuilding it. 

After the dissolution the buildings of the 
abbey were used as a quarry ; but, notwith- 
standing this indiscriminate destruction, a 
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good deal was still standing in 1810, and 
the plan of the whole could be made out. 
In that year, however, the ancient founda- 
tions were dug up, and the ground levelled. 
Since then, a considerable portion of the 
site has been removed in the course of 
digging for gravel. _ 

When the property was bought by Mr. 
Sturton in 1886, he made over the small 
building that still remains to the society, and 
gave leave to make any excavations that were 
thought proper on the rest of the site. A 
good deal of digging was undertaken, but 
with little result. The bases of three columns 
were found, which may have belonged to the 
cloister, a well, and the remains of what look 
like ovens. 

As regards the arrangement of the build- 
ings, it seems certain that the church was on 
the south side, instead of on the north side 
as usual, for the following reasons: (1) the 
statement as to the original church reaching 
as far as the street; (2) a passage in the 
account of the fire of 1287, which relates 
that the houses in the neighbourhood were 
set on fire. Had the conventual buildings 


stood south of the church, the wind, which 
was evidently northerly, as it set the quire on 
fire, would have blown the sparks on to 
them, and not on to the houses that stood 
near ; (3) the additional privacy that would 


thus be gained for the buildings, as in the 
case of the Nunnery of St. Rhadegund, now 
Jesus College ; (4) the site falls away towards 
the river. By placing the church on the 
highest ground, convenient drainage is pro- 
vided. 

It may be conjectured that the existing 
building was part of the prior’s lodging, and 
formed the corner of a court external to the 
principal quadrangle. 

The Consuetudinary, or, as the author 
calls it—“ A short treatise on the observances 
of Canons Regular in accordance with their 
Rule” — prescribes, in the most minute 
manner, how the brethren are to behave in 
the church, the dorter, the frater, the cloister, 
etc. ; and what are the specific duties of the 
principal officers of the house. As might be 
expected, knowledge is assumed on many 
points which are obscure to us, and on 
which we should gladly have had fuller 
information ; but, notwithstanding, a graphic 

VOL. XXIII. 


picture of the daily life of a great religious 
house is set before us. 

The writer begins by pointing out that as 
many ways lead to the earthly Jerusalem, so 
many lead to the heavenly. Canons regular 
have for their guidance thither the rule of 
St. Augustine ; but, lest they “should wander 
away from the rule there are given to them 
in addition observances in accordance with 
it, handed down from remote ages, and ap- 
proved among holy fathers in all quarters of 
the world; in order that those who have one 
dress, one Rule, and one profession, might 
have one conformity in their regular obser- 
vances, and a safe watch-tower in their battle 
against sin.” 

After the preface, which occupies five 
chapters, we come to those which deal with 
the officers of the house: the prior (here 
called prelate), and his subordinates, or 
obedienciarit. These are: the prior; the 
third prior; the precentor or armarius 
(librarian), who is to have an assistant called 
succentor ; the sacrist and sub-sacrist ; the 
hall butler (vefectorarius), with his servitor ; 
the almoner ; the chief cellarer and the sub- 
cellarer; the kitchen steward (coguinarius) 
with his assistant ; the steward of the granary 
(granatorius) ; the receivers (receptores), the 
number of which is not specified ; the steward 
of the guest-house (Hospitarius), with his 
servant ; the chamberlain (camerarius) ; and 
the master of the infirmary (‘mjfirmarius). 

The prelate was elected by the brethren, 
but, once in office, was to exercise a despotic 
sway from which there was no appeal, and to 
be treated with obsequious deference. Next 
to him came the sub-prior. Besides certain 
specified duties, as the awakening of the 
brethren in the dorter in the morning, he 
was generally to bear the same relation to 
the prelate as a college vice-master does to 
the master. The third prior stood in a 
similar relation to the sub-prior. His principal 
duty was to go round the house at night, and 
see that all was safe, and no brother linger- 
ing where he ought not to be. In matters 
temporal the prelate depended mainly on 
the chief cellarer (ce//erarius major), who is 
called his “right hand.” He combined, in 
fact, the duties of the senior and junior 
bursar of a college. He was assisted by the 
steward of the granary (gvanatorius), who 
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seems to have acted as an agent, and by the 
receivers, to whom the rents and other 
moneys were paid. 

The services were directed bythe precentor, 
(who was also librarian and archivist), and 
the sacrist and sub-sacrist. There was also 
a priest appointed for each week, called 
hebdomadarius. The sacrist and sub-sacrist 
were called “the guardians of the church” ; 
in winter they slept in it, and took their 
meals in it. The directions for the ritual 
are very minute and curious; but for the 
present these must be passed over. 

The daily occupations of the brethren can 
be easily made out by comparing these 
observances with the statutes of the Pre- 
monstratensians, or reformed Augustinians, 
which are more precise on several points of 
daily custom. We will begin with matins. 

“The brethren ought to rise for Matins at 
midnight. Hence the sub-sacrist, whose 
duty it is to regulate the clock, ought to strike 
the bell (wo/am) in the Dorter to awaken 
them. When the brethren have been aroused 
by the sound they ought to fortify them- 
selves with the sign of the cross, to say their 
private prayers noiselessly while getting ready, 
and then to rise. They are then to sit down 
before their beds and wait for the Warden of 
the Order [the sub-prior] to give the signal 
for them to leave the Dorter. Next, when 
the lantern has been lighted, which one of 
the younger brethren ought to carry in front 
of them, and a gentle signal has been given, 
they should put on their shoes and girdles, 
march into church in procession, and devoutly 
and reverently begin the triple prayer. 

- * * + * 


‘When Matins are ended, the brethren, 
after making a profound obeisance, ought to 
leave the quire, the younger leading the way 
with a lighted lantern, and proceed to the 
Dorter. No one is to remain in the church, 
except the guardians [ze. the sacrist and 
sub-sacrist] unless he have leave to do so. 
When the brethren have reached the Dorter 
they are not to sit down before their beds, 
but to place themselves in them, and rest. 

* - * * * 

“In the morning, at a signal from the 
Warden of the Order, all the brethren ought 
to leave their beds. When they leave the 


Dorter, after washing their hands and comb- 
ing their hair, they ought to go tothe Church 
before they turn aside to any other place. 
There, after sprinkling themselves with holy 
water, let them pray with pure hearts 
fervently, and first seek the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness. After this, 
while the priests are preparing themselves 
for private masses, let some attend to the 
duties assigned to them, others take their 
books and go into the Cloister, and there 
read or sing without conversation.” 

Before they left the church, prime would 
have been said—but there is no special 
mention of this hour—or indeed of many of 
the other hours—as in the Premonstratensian 
or Benedictine Statutes—because it was 
taken for granted that all the brethren would 
attend them. There is a special chapter, 
headed “That all ought to be present at 
the Hours,” which the writer probably 
thought would be sufficient for his purpose. 

Prime was succeeded by the mass of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the morning-mass or 
chapter-mass, after which they went to 
chapter, which was presided over by the 
prelate, or, in his absence, by the sub-prior. 

In chapter — which all brethren were 
bound to attend—the ordinary business of 
the house was transacted, and the offences 
committed during the previous twenty-four 
hours made public and punished. Chapter 
was succeeded by terce; then came high- 
mass, followed by sext. After this the 
brethren went to dinner in the frater. The 
food consisted of fish, meat, and vegetables, 
and apparently did not vary—for the almoner 
is directed ‘to make up every day for ever 
three plates for the use of three poor men; 
viz. of the remnants of bread, meat, fish, and 
occasionally of vegetables left over.” Cooked 
fruit is also mentioned. The directions for 
the care of the frater, and for the behaviour 
of the brethren in it, are very minute and 
curious. Scrupulous cleanliness is insisted 
upon ; and, besides, it is to be beautified in 
summer with fresh flowers, and made sweet 
with mint and fennel. Fly-catchers also are 
to be provided. 

After dinner the brethren went, in summer, 
to the dorter for a siesta. They were 
awakened by a bell for nones; after which 
came collation (the drinking of a glass of 
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beer in the frater, followed by a reading in 
the chapter-house); then vespers; then 
supper; and lastly, compline. This over, 
they retired to their beds in the dorter. 

Silence was to be kept, as directed by the 
rule, from morning till after chapter. After 
chapter the brethren might converse in the 
cloister till the bell rang for terce. After 
this there was to be no more conversation 
until the same time on the following day. 
Silence might, however, be broken in the 
event of four accidents, viz., robbers ; sick- 
ness ; fire; workmen. If strangers of rank, 
whether lay or clerical, visited the convent, 
they might be spoken to; and a few words 
might be used at meals. If brethren were 
compelled to speak during the hours of 
silence, they might do so in the parlour. 

The curious custom of bleeding (minutio) 
has a chapter devoted to it, from which we 
will make a short extract: 

“Those who intend to be bled ought to 
ask leave of the president in chapter, and, 
having received a bleeding-licence, are to 
leave the quire after the gospel at High 
Mass, and to be bled at the usual place in 
the Infirmary. . . . After an interval of 
seven weeks permission to be bled is 
not to be refused, except for a reasonable 
cause. Those who have been bled ought 
to take their meals for three days in the 
infirmary. During this interval they ought 
not to enter the quire for Matins or the 
other Hours.” 

After speaking of the special provision to 
be made for their creature comforts in the 
infirmary, the writer adds: 

“Those who have been bled ought, during 
that period, to lead a life of joy and freedom 
from care, in comfort and happiness. Nor 
ought they in any way to annoy each other 
with sarcastic or abusive language. On this 
account they ought all to be circumspect, to 
abstain from jeers and evil-speaking, and also 
from games of dice and chess, and other games 
unsuitable to those who lead a religious life.” 

Here our summary of this curious compila- 
tion must end. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that interesting notices are given of 
the regulations for the infirmary, the office of 
the almoner, the duties of the lay-brethren or 
conversi, and the selection and reception of 
novices. 





Some Account of a Romano- 
British Gillage at Bampton, in 
Mrfordshire. 


By FREDERICK ELLIs. 
—>——_ 


Sa) HE following researches were under- 
f| taken during a short holiday spent 
at Bampton in the autumn of 1889. 
This quaint old Saxon town is 
sometimes called Bampton in the Bush, 
which designation seems to imply that in 
very early times a small settlement existed 
here surrounded by that great forest which 
once covered a large part of the county, 
and of which the forest of Wychwood is 
now the last remaining fragment; another 
indication of this being the name Weald, 
which is still applied to a part of Bampton, 
this name being derived from Wald, a wood ; 
although at the present time there is no 
wood worthy of consideration within some 
miles’ distance. Although Bampton is said 
to have been a place of some importance 
before the Conquest, it contains few anti- 
quities except its interesting church, founded 
in the twelfth century, and its castle, said 
to have been founded in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, the latter being now 
converted into a farmhouse, and having 
attached to it an interesting well called Lady 
Well, or the well of Our Lady, which was 
doubtless regarded as a holy well in the 
Middle Ages. The only relics of an earlier 
period, which at this time I had heard of 
being found in Bampton, were a stone celt 
and a small bronze figure of the god Mercury. 
It may be as well to note here that two 
miles from Bampton is the small village of 
Lew, which evidently takes its name from 
a very fine round barrow situated there, near 
which a flint arrowhead was picked up a few 
years since. 

Hearing on my arrival that some human 
skeletons had been exhumed in digging 
gravel near to the town, I lost no time in 
repairing to the scene of the discovery, and 
found a good-sized pit or quarry from which 
gravel had been taken to mend the foot- 
paths of the district. The gravel found 
here is the river valley gravel, commonly 
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found in oolitic districts, consisting of sand 
and small waterworn pebbles derived from 
the neighbouring deposits of cornbrash and 
coral rag; and the few fossils it contains, 
consisting of vertebrze of Ichthyosauri, Belem- 
nites Oweni, and Gryphzea dilatata, are de- 
rived from the Oxford clay on which it rests : 
this gravel also contains abundance of broken 
and rolled flints. On interrogating the gravel 
digger he informed me that the pit had been 
opened three years previously, and that a 
certain quantity of gravel had been pro- 
cured from it every spring, and that during 
this time about thirteen human skeletons, 
including two or three of children and one 
of a horse, had been found here. Near to 
one skeleton a bronze pin was found, which 
had probably fastened the dress in which 
the body had been wrapped when first buried. 
This pin is now in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, and is the only object of metal 
which has been found here. An examination 
of the sides of the quarry showed several 
sections of funnel-shaped pits or graves filled 
with fine dark mould, which contrasted very 
distinctly against the yellow gravel, and one 
of these, about 3 feet in depth, exhibited 
sections of bones at the bottom of it. This 
I opened from the surface, and found lying 
in it the bones of the feet and legs of an 
adult human skeleton, the upper parts down 
to the pelvis having been cut away by the 
workmen. The position of these remains 
showed that the body had been buried in 
the contracted manner usual in early British 
interments, and resting on the knee-joint of 
one leg was a piece of coarse British pottery. 
Whether this was placed there for some 
purpose or had been thrown in with the 
surface mould I cannot say. In the soil 
above the skeleton were the lower jaw of a 
fox minus the teeth and several sherds of 
Upchurch ware. Everything went to show 
that this was a grave dug for the reception 
of the body and for no other purpose. At 
this time I procured the bones of a newly- 
born infant from a pit section on the oppo- 
site side of the quarry, and two adult skulls 
from Mr. A. J. Bryant, who had taken some 
interest in the discovery; and finding there 
was much rough Roman pottery about the 
spot, I imagined this must be a Romano- 
British cemetery: but I have, on further 


consideration of the matter, come to the 
conclusion that these are the actual remains 
of a Romano- British village, and that the 
dark sections showing at the sides of the 
quarry are the pits and graves usually found 
in these settlements. 

Early in the spring of the present year, 
1890, some more gravel was excavated, and 
another skull was forwarded to me from 
another grave which had been cut through 
by the diggers, the other bones belonging to 
the skeleton having been unfortunately re- 
interred. The three skulls in my possession 
are very much mutilated; but Dr. Beddoe, 
F.R.S., has kindly submitted them to a 
critical examination, the results of which 
will be found appended at the end of this 
paper. 

In the autumn of 1890, by the kind per- 
mission of Mrs. Bullen, on whose estate these 
remains occur, I was enabled to make a further 
examination of the settlement. The gravel 
diggers in the spring had taken a thin vertical 
section from two new pits which remained 
practically undisturbed, and these I decided 
to carefully clear out. Both were funnel 
shaped : the first measuring 6 feet 8 inches 
in diameter at the top, with a depth of 52 
inches; the second measuring 5 feet in its 
greatest diameter, and being 44 inches in 
depth. At the bottom of the first pit was a 
layer of reddish mould; immediately above 
this occurred a layer of wood ashes and 
charcoal, 1o inches in thickness, while 
scattered through it were numerous splinters 
of burnt bone, three burnt calf’s teeth, the 
lower jaws of a small sheep, and two frag- 
ments of a thin vessel of very rough biack 
pottery. The mould above this band of 
ashes contained several sherds of pottery, 
part of the skull of an ox, a lower jaw and 
several loose teeth of the same animal, and 
two teeth of the red deer. This pit had 
evidently been dug for cooking purposes, 
and seems to have been first lined with 
mould, within which a large wood fire had 
been lighted. Parts of a sheep and calf had 
apparently been roasted, and the bones, after 
being carefully picked, had been cast into 
the ashes. Whether the pit remained open 
and became gradually silted up, or whether 
it was filled with vegetable refuse into which 
the other bones had been thrown, I could 
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not determine. The second pit contained at 
the bottom two small masses of iron slag or 
clinker, together with several stones burnt 
quite black and rotten ; and a fewinches above 
these were several ribs and other bones of 
the ox, near to which were the humerus, 
radius, ulna, and one carpal bone of the 
same animal. These four bones were lying 
in such a position that the ligaments, if not 
the flesh, must have remained on them when 
they were thrown into the pit. The upper 
part of this pit contained fragments of bones 
and pottery, and a small piece of deer’s horn. 
The evidence in this case went to show that 
a wood fire of great heat had been kindled in 
this pit, causing the iron present in the gravel 
to run together into a mass ; but it must have 
been quite cold at the time the fore-leg and 
ribs of the ox were thrown in, as they bore 
no traces of fire upon them. They may pos- 
sibly have been imperfectly boiled—and one 
rib exhibited two notches as if it had been 
cut with an iron knife. In the surface mould 
near to these pits was found a triangular 
fragment of an upper millstone formed of 
old red sandstone conglomerate, which had 
split across from the handle socket. A rude 
pair of millstones of the same material in 
perfect condition were found some years 
since at the adjoining village of Blackbourton, 
which are now in the possession of the 
Witney Natural History Society. Near to 
the millstone were the axis vertebra of an ox, 
and another of the red deer. From the fact 
that no coins have yet been found here, we 
are unable to infer who were the reigning 
emperors at the time the village was occupied. 
Nevertheless, the pottery is sufficient proof 
that it was inhabited during the Roman 
period, as the following analysis will show : 
Out of 188 fragments collected here, 142 
are of the blue-black kind known as Up- 
church ware, fragments of well-baked lathe- 
turned vessels ornamented with zigzags, cross- 
lines, and bands. Thirty-seven pieces are of 
handmade British pottery; some of it, so 
badly baked as to crumble to pieces in the 
hand, appears to have been made from the 
tenacious mud found at the. bottoms of 
ponds and ditches in the district, as it is full 
of shells, probably of the Anadonta and 
Unio. Besides these, there are six fragments 
of red mortaria, closely resembling Samian 


ware, but inferior in quality, two fragments 
of white Salopian ware, and one piece of 
true Samian. 

The animal bones found up to the present 
time comprise those of the red deer, the 
horse, the fox, the sheep, and the ox, the 
latter being probably the Bos longifrons, but 
the absence of horn cores made this point 
difficult to determine. The gravel in which 
these remains occur is so full of rolled and 
broken flints, derived from the Berkshire 
chalk hills, that it would be impossible to 
detect worked flints unless they were very 
carefully fashioned. This village must have 
very closely resembled the one excavated by 
Messrs. Stone and Akerman in 1857, at 
Brighthampton, which is only a few miles 
distant, and a model of which is to be seen 
in the Ashmolean Museum. Both villages 
were well situated from a sanitary point of 
view, being on beds of oolitic gravel ; but 
this fact may have had little weight with the 
early settlers, who may have attached more 
importance to the fact that pits could be 
easily excavated at these places; or perhaps 
a scanty vegetation enabled them to make 
a clearing more readily. The Brighthampton 
village was situated on what was a few years 
since a common, and whether this was the 
case at Bampton I cannot say ; but so many 
of these early villages seem to have been 
situated on commons, that it becomes an 
interesting question as to whether this had 
anything to do with the origin of our common 
lands. Both the above villages were pro- 
bably inhabited at the same time as those 
recently explored by General Pitt-Rivers in 
Dorsetshire, but it would appear that the 
inhabitants were much poorer, and had not 
been brought into such close contact with 
the Roman colonists as those in Dorsetshire 
had. 

The surface of the field in which these 
remains have been found shows no discern- 
ible trace of circular depressions; so that 
it is impossible to define the extent of this 
village ; moreover, fragments of pottery, both 
British and Roman, are scattered over an 
area of some acres around the spot. If no 
excavations had been made these remains 
might have lain for many more centuries un- 
discovered, unless some careful observer, 
noting the pottery on the surface, had made 
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a digging here; and if the surface had been 
grass-grown this would have been entirely 
prevented ; so there is a possibility of many 
more such villages existing undiscovered in 
Oxfordshire. Both at Witney and at Minster 
Lovell much pottery of this period is scattered 
about, indicating other settlements at those 
places. As further excavations are made into 
these remains, and more knowledge gained 
respecting them, I shall gladly contribute a 
further account of the same to the pages of 
the Antiguary, as my Bampton friends will 
doubtless preserve all the relics which are 
found, thereby helping forward the great 
advances which are being made in our know- 
ledge of that interesting period when, amid 
much poverty and barbarism in these islands, 
the tramp of martial legions and the glitter 
of silver eagles proclaimed that Rome, proud 
mistress of the world, ruled from sea to 
sea. 


Note by Dr. Beddoe, F-R.S., P.A.l. 
The following are measurements of three 


skulls kindly submitted to me by Mr. Ellis: 


I. II. 
Inches. Inches. 


Length: Glab.-postremal .. 7°4 7°6 
Fronto-inial ; 7'I 75 
Glabello-inial . 6°9 75 
Ophryo-postremal 7°4 7°55 

Breadth: Fronto-minimal .. 3°9 3°9 
Stephanic 4°6 4°6 
Maximal... = Sar 67 1 

Height: Basio-bregmatic... 5°3 vi 
Basio-maximal ... 55 ? 

Circumference See 20°7  -<2r3 

Latitudinal Index ... bes ace | 8 75 

Altitudinal Index ... ses we = «716 618 


The first of these corresponds fairly with 
the Hohberg type, except that it is round 
in the back view—it is distinctly dolicoke- 
phalic. 

The second is slightly broader, and very 
low: the offsetting of the occipital is more 
marked than in No. 1. 

The third is a very incomplete calvarium, 
and incapable of measurement ; it must have 
been in length about 7, and in breadth 
apparently not less than 6 inches, therefore 
highly brachykephalic. The owner had been 
a male, with an aquiline nose and rather 
prominent brows, perhaps a survivor of the 
bronze or round-barrow type. 


Mut in the forty-five. 
By JoHN WRIGHT. 


(Continued from p. 75, vol. xxiii.) 
<eliastis 
Darlington 20 Dec' 1745. 

=< I GENTLEMAN who went from 
4 Barnard Castle on Monday last 
Return’d this day & brings the 
following Accots On Wednesday 
last Blands & part of Hawley’s Dragoons 
came up with the Rear of the Rebels con- 
sisting of about 200 on Cliston Moor (2 miles 
from Penreth) & after an Engagement of 
about half an hour killed 8 of the Highlanders 
& took 48 Prisoners the Rebells killed 7 of 
the Dragoons & then fled to Penreth the 
Rebells are at Carlisle and the Duke last 
night at Penreth. 

[Without signature or superscription] 


To The Rev'end Mr Dring att the Rev‘end 
M’ Witbers in Hull. 

[York postmark]. 

York 21% Dect 1745. 
Dear Sir. So various and perplexed are 
the Acct’ brought by this Days post that the 
more of them one reads the more one must 
be puzled: what I send you on the other 
side seems to me to be the most like Truth 
for wt Reason I have singled it out from 
the rest—From Edinburgh they write that 
7700 are or wou’d be at Stirling in a few 
Days to oppose any -attempts the Rebels 
may make to pass there. And from West- 
morland they say that 2000 of the Country 
people have join’d the Duke’s Army. We 
have set on Foot a subscription & sent away 
one Wallis an Apothecary and a very sensible 
man to the Duke’s Army for Intelligence 
he set forward last night so that I hope to 
have an authentic Acct of Things to send 
you by the next post. This morning abt one 
of Clock M* Dring brought me into the 
World a third Daughter, and is I believe 
as well as can be expected. I beg my Com- 

ple™ to Mt Garforth and am Dr S' 
Your most obed' Serv' & Kinsman 
Jerom Dring. 


Newcastle Dect 204 1745. It’s now past 
5 o'clock; one of our Messingers is this 
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moment airived who left Penrith yesterday 
at 11 o’clock—he brings the following Acc' ; 
that on Wednesday Evening last the Duke 
wt his Army arriv’d at Clifton (w is ab* 
2 miles South of Penrith) & finding that 
Part of the Rebel Army was there & had 
lin’d the Hedges, ordered Part of the Dragoons 
to Dismount & march into the Lanes to 
attack them upon w the Rebels fired & 
kil’d 6 of the Dragoons & dangerously 
wounded poor Phil. Honeywood & then 
ran away into the woods—The Dragoons 
killed 3 of the Rebels & took one Jackson 
an Officer prisoner & pursued the rest. 
The Messinger saw the Duke at Penrith 
yesterday morning & also saw 30 prisoners 
brought in by the Duke’s Army taken in the 
woods & heard his Royal Highness say he 
wou’d not put of his Boots till he came up 
with the Rebels—Gen! Oglethorpe wt' 2000 
Horse was march’d over Penrith Fell to get 
to the Northward of the Rebels & the Duke 
was just setting out to pursue them. The 
Royal Hunters being inform’d that a small 
party of them were at Lowther Hall went up 
to attack them but when they came there 
they found them to be 200 notwithstanding 
they attack’d them, kill’d eight of them, dis- 
pers’d the rest, and were pursuing them. 
The Messinger pass’d the place where the 
Dragoons were lying dead as also the 3 Rebels. 
This Acc‘ goes from Marsh. Wade to London 
this night yrs &c. 
F. Simpson. 


Barnard Castle Dec" 22, 1745. 

Yesterday the whole Body of the Rebells 
marcht from Carlisle toward the River Esk, 
wh is prodigiously swell’d by the late Rains 
as soon as they arrived at the Banks they 
made a stand & seem’d in some confusion 
the Country people observing this imediately 
attack' & drove them back to Carlisle the 
Duke was then at Penreth but imediately 
march’ towards Carlisle and arrived before 
the place last night and has actually sur- 
rounded it he then dispacht an Express to 
Whitehaven for some Battering Cannon w 
he can get by sea to Rawcliff only four miles 
from Carlisle in a day or two if the wind 
proves fair meanwhile he will make all the 
necessary preparations for a Seige 500 Gen- 
tlemen have joined him since his arrivall in 


those parts and all the Country brings in 
provissions in the greatest plenty I think you 
may depend on this Acc‘ as six letters came 
to different persons in this town & all agree 
in generall except some difference as to the 
number of pieces sent for by the Duke some 
say 12 others 18 & 24. Part of Wade's 
Horse & Montague’s are now at this town 
and are to lay here till further Orders which 
they expect every moment & will be ready to 
join the Duke The foot marcht towards 
Newcastle yesterday & to-day & not over 
Stainmoor as was expected but this Evening 
the Belman gave publick notice that all 
persons that had Soldiers quartered on them 
should preserve the Straw as they wou’d in 
all probability return to-morrow by the order 
of the Commissary. 
York 23 Dect 1745. 

Rev? Sir I am favoured with your kind 
letter of the 22¢ I heartily wish I could with 
certainty send you the Acco‘ that these 
wicked rebellious Ragamuffins were entirely 
defeated it would give me an unspeakable 
pleasure which I hope I shall soon have an 
opportunity to communicate to you if the 
Accot above be true w° came to our ffriend 
Willy While I think their reign will be 
short for the Duke must go thorough with 
it & I dare say he will not let slip any op- 
portunity to distress them in Carlisle and 
make them surrender and prevent them 
from returning into Scotland. there are 
severall letters come by this post w° vary 
in some particulars but M* White letters 
from his ffriend hath been as good as any 
that has come therefore I send you the Copy 
of it. My Lord Mayor had an Express from 
Hallifax wh gives an Acco‘ that L4 Elcho 
was wounded in a skirmish and taken prisoner. 
I am glad my master is better. Your sister 
has got a cold which has been very trouble- 
some both yesterday and to-day Miss Nisbett 
is very well. Mé Jer. Dring has got..... 
daughter. I presume you have heard yt Dr 
Burton is in a great deal of debt for sumes 
that he has borrowed up and down from 
£20 to £200 at a place M® Tetford is let 
in for £100 D* Barnard for £200 & Me 
Henry Thompson is a Creditor but I do not 
hear for what sume. he has made some 
proposalls but they are very low the Creditors 
are to meet about his affairs this week. Satur- 
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day was a Sennit 4 Justices signed a Warrant 
of Detainer ag** Dé Burton on Acc‘ of high 
Treason at a House upon Ouze Bridge held 
last Fryday the present Sheriffs was sworn 
into the Black Bowl it was then moved that 
D' Drake should be no longer the City’s 
Surgeon which after some warm debates it 
was carried & then it was agreed that the 
City’s Salary should be given to the Infirmary 
w“ is a good joke since it is only giving it 
another name ‘The Ladies here hath begun 
a Subscription for the relief of our forces 
under Marshall Wade which meets with great 
incouragement, tho’ it was only opened to-day, 
two Independents being made choice of to 
go round their parishes to take the Ladies 
Subscription. We have had such poor in- 
telligence of late that it has been thought 
proper to open a Subscription to raise a fund 
to pay a proper person to go to the Duke’s 
Army & to send us Expresses of every thing 
of moment ; & a person is gone: the news 
is to be brought to M* Busfields Shop where 
the Subscription is taken in. I have sub- 
scribed 12¢ a week, so I hope we shall have 
both certainer and better accounts than we 
have hitherto had. Pray God send us a 
complete Victory over our Enemies & that 
we may soon have a happy meeting. I am 
S* Y' most hble Serv‘ 
Truscoss Topham. 

[Without superscription. | 


were upon them, nor till they gave 
the first Fire . . . . . Ditch beyond the 
Hedge ; but as soon as our men had... . 
eer of platoons & imediately after w'* a 
whole volley w was........ gave an 
Huzza. The Rebels ran away the space of 
eRe en the Dogs gave us an’ Fire: 
we return’d it; They then ...... Hand; 
but it being dark & our men being in their 
Boots & ag*..... & in deep . . . Groans 
made worse for them—We had 11 men kill’d 
& 18 wounded amongst the latter is Col. 
Honeywood & one Capt" bot not mortally. 
Our men sat under Arms [all] night being 
very cold & rainy expecting a Battle next 
morning: There were 5 Rebels [folund in 
the Field & 29 taken prisoners next morn’ 
by the Country People, most of them wounded 
& 17 found dead in the River & Ditches 


thereabouts. The Rebels march’d with their 
Artillery from Penrith this night ab‘ 5, took 
100 of the Inhabitants wth them wth Lanthorns 
& made them lead their Horses all the way 
to Carlisle, where they got at 9 next morning. 
Our Horse got into Penrith on Thursday 
morning the Foot at night: All Day Thurs- 
day & Fryday the Country People, Our 
Hussars and royal Hunters were continually 
bringing Rebels into Penrith; so that there 
is now kill’d & taken ab‘ 200. Lord Elcho 
is taken: he got a cut in the Throat by our 
Hussars w*4 was sew‘, but we doubt wh’ he’l 
recover—Capt. Hamilton is taken & one who 
comes from Manchester who was a damn’d 
Rogue—After Quarter was given him he fir’d 
a pistol at our Hussars. Fryday ab‘ 150 of 
the better sort of the Rogues advanc’d almost 
as far as the River Eden but Gen! Husk 
being there wtt 3000 men Part of M. Wade’s 
Army & 2000 Whitehaven men who join’d 
them oblig’d them to retreat to Carlisle; 
there will be 12 pieces of Cannon & 2 large 
battering pieces imediately from Whitehaven 
to the Duke’s assistance & the whole Army 
to March from Penrith this morning being 
Saturday towards Carlisle. 

D* Waugh who is now at York (the Chan- 
cellor of Carlisle) says that when the Rebels 
were last at Carlisle the Capt" Hamilton 
above named was quartered upon him & 
upon the Q' Masters being taken Prisoner 
by one of the Cumberl¢ light Horse he curs’d 
the Q' Master for a fool to suffer himself to 
be taken a prisoner when he had an Halter 
abt his neck—He finds it easier to prescribe 
than follow such rules. Here seems between 
this Letter & one that I shall give you on 
the other side to be a contradiction abt Husk’s 
being with them w*" must be left to Time to 
reconcile. 


Hutton Hall 19" Dect from Capt. Strick- 

land to whom I know not. 

The Duke attack’d two posts last night 
at 5 o'clock & took them both wth the Dra- 
goons & Foot poor Honeywood is wounded 
with a Sword in the Head. We drove them 
before us. We laid upon our Arms all night 
& have taken 150 Prisoners. What kill’d I 
know not. To-morrow the Duke marches. 
The posts we took were near Penrith; 
Eamont Bridge: Bird Nest. The Enemy 
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was only part of the rear Guard 800 or 1000. 
Iam going to Bed at 4 o'clock & perhaps 
we may march at 6. Night work is the 
Thing. The Rebels are at Carlisle. 


Newcastle Dec’ 224 To D' Topham. 
The scence of Action by the Flight of the 
Rebels will in all Likely... . they have 
left Carlisle & are already on Scotch Ground ; 
At the approach 
but wh’ by any Rebels left there 
as a sort of Garrison or the Townspeople I 
cannot say. I hope the wo! do 
nothing so vile. The Duke continues his 
pursuit & if the tooo men who went to 
Hexham from... . [came] up to him as 
they sho‘ this day there being provided 1000 
Horses or upw*s for them he will be able to 
dr... to Stirling & I hopesave Edinburgh 
where they cannot pass; being those passes 
are guarded by at least . . regular & irregular 
Forces, who are we are assured determined 
to prevent the Junction of the two sets of 
Vermin, who have long plagued us. Gen: 
Wade is here & this Day 3000 Foot came 
in. Scarce a Day passes without Prisoners 
brought here. By an‘ Letter of the same 
Date from Newcastle. The Rebels have 
left their sick & wounded and a Garrison at 
Carlisle. The 1000 men gone from hence 
to Hexham are all pick’d men under the 
Command of Brigad* Mordaunt. This Letter 
seems to contradict the first as to Hask’s 
being with 3000 men to stop them for it only 
mentions rooo that were expected to be with 
the Duke as yesterday—And it is contradicted 
by many seeming authentic Acc's to D* 
Waugh as well as the following Letter as to 
their being got into Scotland. 


Barnard Castle 224 Dec’ Evening to 
Jonath, White in Ousegt 

Yesterday the whole Body of the Rebels 
march’d from Carlisle tow*s the River Esk 
wh is prodigiously swell’d by the late Rains. 
As soon as they arriv’d on the Banks they 
made a stand & seem’d in some confusion ; 
the Country People observing this im- 
mediately attack’d & drove them back to 
Carlisle (w°* to me seems ridiculous & helps 
to invalidate the rest of the Letter). The 
Duke was then at Penrith but imediately 
march’d tows Carlisle & arriv’d before the 
Place last night & has actually surrounded 


it: He then dispatch’d an Express to 
White-Haven for some battering Cannon 
w he can get by Sea to Rawcliffe (only 4 
miles from Carlisle) in a day or two if the 
wind be fair; meanwhile he will make all 
the necessary Preparations for a Seige—soo 
Gentlemen have join’d him since his arrival 
& the Country brings him Provisions in 
the Greatest plenty. Six letters came from 
different Persons to this Town & all agree in 
general, except some Difference to the n° 
of pieces sent for by the Duke some saying 
12, some 18 & 24. Part of Wade’s & 
Montague’s Horse are now in this Town & 
are to lay here till further Orders w they 
expect every moment to be to join the Duke. 
The Foot march’d towds Newcastle yester- 
day & to day & not over Stainmore as was 
expected; but this Evening the Bellman 
gave public notice that all Persons who had 
had Soldiers quarter’d on them sho‘ pre- 
serve the Straw &c. as they wo in all pro- 
bability return here to-morrow this was by 
order of the Commissary & further cor- 
roborates the Acct I have already given. 

This Letter seems to gain the greatest 
Credit not alone because it wot be agreeable 
to have it Truth but because the writer of 
it has dealt in Truth in his former Accts & 
as it is in some measure agreed by all D* 
Waugh’s Letters that the Esk wo‘ most pro- 
bably stop them. It also receives some 
Degree of Credit from the Commissary’s 
Orders & Suggestion of Return of the... . 
w“ can only be in Order to form the Siege ; 
for the Troops with the Duke have not I 
fancy with them their Tents &c. 


[To] The Rev‘end M* Dring att the Rev4 
M’ Wil[ters] Hull. 


[pt of York postmark] 
1745- 

Dear Sir. I shall have tir’d as well as 
perplex’d you with the variety of Acc above 
given you from w upon the whole I am 
inclin’d to believe the Rebels at Carlisle but 
that may perhaps be because I hope for it. 
Our Messinger w‘ we have sent by sub- 
scription has wrote nothing yet but we expect 
his Acc‘ every minute & that will clear up the 
whole for I dare say he’l not write till he 
can do it to the purpose—As I have princi- 
pally set on Foot the subscription 


York 234 Dec" 
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to wh we have already got above 200 at 15a 
week the Express will be directed to me so 
that I shall certainly give you a most exact 
Acc' by the next post. 

My poor Nanny besides whom I am now 
writing this Letter has been very well till 
about five this afternoon since w* she has 
been terribly afflicted with a violent Pain near 
her Hip w* even her Patience (& that is as 
great as any Bodys) cou’d not endure with- 
out severe crying out; she had the same 
after her last Child & by taking the same 
Medicines is now at eight of Clock pretty 
easy & will not I hope in God have any 
Return of it for it shocks me beyond 
measure to think of her enduring it. 

[Signature and Superscription gone. ] 


To the Rev? Mr Dring at Mr. Ralph Pea- 
cock’s Merchant in Hull. 
[York postmark. 


York 26 Dec’ 1745. 

Rev‘ Sir. I am exceedingly obliged to 
you for your many favours so in particular 
for yours of the 24" Instant, it is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I observe my 
master is so much recovered ; I hope this 
will find him well. Your sister is no worse 
tho her cold is yet troublesome. I hope it 
will go off in time. She has got a pot of 
M' Robinson’s infalibility since w** she thinks 
she is easier. All friends are well except 
M' Taylor who is very much out of order 
he is at Fulforth I have some thoughts of 
going to see him to-morrow M*™ Fawcett 
was rid over as she was going h[ome] from 
M" Taylor’s last Saturday night & he s[ent 
his man and an horse for D' Hornsey [she is 
very much bruised but no bones broken. 
[We] have a very dull town and but little 
Company. The East Ryding Soldiers marcht 
from hence last Tuesday to different quarters 
where the Com . . . were raised Gen! Ogle- 
thorpe’s foot is still [here] and a party of 
them keeps Centinel at the Castle and one 
is placed as a guard at D" Burton’s appart- 
ment so whoever goes to see the D* the 
Soldier on duty is to make one of the guests, 
wt T hear is very disagreeable to him. I 
was in great expectation of having an acct 
that the Rebels were cut of & prevented 
from geting into Scotland ; but I am disap- 
pointed for the main body of this cursed 
Clan hath got Dumfrine & left a party in 


Carlisle as a Garrison w hath sent to the 
Duke to Capitulate but the Duke told them 
he would grant no terms to Rebells; so its 
said they are determined to defend it to the 
last. The Duke had sent to Whitehaven for 
some Bartering Cannon w° wou’d [be] with 
him last Monday A report has prevailed 
h[re.. . day & g.. . credit that Carlisle 
has surre..... . maybeconfirm’d. The 
Duke has de...... to Scotland. Capt. 
Cadogan had to. ... rom General Ogle- 
thorpe’s Secretary that our forces had taken 
13 of the Rebell’s Baggage Waggons and 
Kill’d several of the Enemies & that many 
of them was drowned in passing the River 
Esk. M* Dring Miss Nisbett & M*™ Nevile 
desires you wou’d tender their due Comple- 
ments of the season to my Master & pray 
present my duty to my Master wishing a 
merry Christmas & many happy years I am 
Rev‘ S* Y¢ most hble Ser“ 
Thruscross Topham. 


To the Rev'end M* Dring att the Rev? 
M’ Wilter’s in Hull. [York postmark. 


York 26" Dec" 1745. 

Dear Sir. When M* Topham shew’d me 
your Letter yesterday I desir’d him imme- 
diately to go to Oldfield to try if we cou’d 
save that post, but I suppose it was gone out 
before that Inquiry. I receiv’d from Wallis 
two Letters yesterday one of w* shou’d have 
come the Post before; it is dated from 
Bernard Castle 224 Dec" 4 past 2 in the 
afternoon & contains nothing but in a Post- 
script wherein he says that in the Skirmish 
on Clifton Moor 1o of our men were killed 
& 100 of the Rebels including some that were 
drown’d [abou]t 72 prisoners were already 
come to Appleby ; and that the Rebels were 
again endeavouring to cross the Esk & had 
left 400 in Carlisle for Fear of failing in the 
attempt. His acct about the number of 
Prisoners proves true for by a Letter from 
S' Conyrs Darcy to Mr. Hall I find that 63 
are coming to York Castle on Sunday under 
convoy of two Companys of North Riding 
Troops Amongst whom is one Capt" Hamil- 
ton who was Cap‘ of Hussars ab‘ whom its 
said the Duke has given a Special Charge 
thinking him a dangerous Fellow. His last 
Letter is dated from Penrith Dec" 23 } past 
12. And is as follows “ As I find it totally 
impracticable to send you an Acc' from the 
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Army to-night, Horses being so scarce here 
that the King’s Messinger cou’d not get fur- 
nish’d without pressing for his use; You 
have here such Acc" as this place affords. 
It is generally agreed that the main Body of 
the Rebels are got as far as Dumfries but 
the certainty is not yet known. I must own 
I fear they are. The Remnant in Carlisle 
hold out still but as some heavy Artillery 
from White Haven (its expected) will reach 
the Duke to-morrow you may I hope soon 
hear of its being surrendered at Discretion to 
the King. The Sons of Rapine in passing 
this place behav’d like themselves in all 
Respects not only plundering &c. but even 
attending the Shop-keepers to observe what 
money they took which they rob’d them of 
at night. This Trade was practiced even 
by the Officers and its certain had not the 
Duke’s Army been at Hand (their Town 
wou’d have been totally ruin’d if not burnt. 
We are just now told here that the Duke has 
detach’d a Body of Horse in Pursuit of these 
Plunderers, rather as I can learn to save 
Dumfries than with any great Expectation to 
demolish them. Iam just going to mount 
for the Army.” This Acct receives some 
Confirmation by an Acc‘ from the Bp of 
Carlisle’s Secretary to D' Waugh w*% is dated 
from Rose Castle 224 Dec’ & says that the 
main Body of the Rebels continued their 
march into Scotland and got safe over Esk 
except 6 or 7 that perish’d there; they have 
left [a garrjison of ab‘ 300 in Carlisle & that 
the Duke surrounded it the 21* [since] the 
noon of w°' Day the Rebels had fir’d a great 
many Cannon—By a postscript dated 23 
Dec' 4 aft. The Cannon are still firing from 
Carlisle & the King’s Troops hope to begin 
the same work in the morning. The White- 
haven Guns were at Wigton (7 miles from 
Carlisle) 224 at night. It is added from that 
Quarter by Oglethorpe’s Secretary that on 
the Borders of Scotland they had taken 13 
of the Rebels Baggage Waggons. From 
Newcastle they write that the 1ooo Foot 
under Mordaunt who were mounted and 
detach’d to the Duke’s assistance had got 
as far as Haltwhistle & there stopt by the 
Duke’s order for that he wanted no assist- 
ance to reduce Carlisle, upon w* they 
return’d to Hexham. That Wade & Lord 
Tyrawley are going to London (upon Wade’s 
Request) to resign but why the other I know 





not) & that Hawley is to command & to 
pick & choose his men out of both Armies 
for his Scotch Expedition. That Lord Elcho 
(that in my last was taken prisoner with his 
Throat cut) got to Dumfries on Saturday 
w" 500 after having been 26 Hours on Horse 
Back and he said he was to be follow’d by 
3000 the next Day. Its said that there are 
20 french Engineers left in Carlisle with 
their Cannon & most of their Baggage the 
Country people having taken notice that they 
carried none over Esk but had _ several 
Horses laden; Its also said that the men 
there left are french and some few English. 
I’m not surpris’d that the first shot agree to 
stay as they will be only treated as prisoners 
of war & it may be as well to live in a Gaol 
in England as to be hunted ab‘ & starv’d in 
the Highlands of Scotland—But what the 
last propose by staying or how they cou’d be 
prevail’d on I know not unless they think 
hanging the less Evil. We have had no 
news at all to Day so that Carlisle was in the 
Hands of the Rebels most certainly yester- 
day. I din’d to Day with your Sister who is 
in very good Spirits and is much better—I 
was charg’d with her Love and Miss Nisbits 
service to you & Duty to M* Garforth ; 
M®* Dring also begs her proper. Respects to 
to you and your Uncle may be join’d to 
those of 

D‘ St Your most obliged & obed* Kinsman 

Jerom Dring. 

M' Jubb who is just come from Bpp 
Thorp tells me that he hears the Scotch 
Members of Parliament are greatly offended 
at the person who preach’d on the Fast for 
having quoted Joel 2¢ v. 20. 





M1d-Cime unishments.* 


i = 
R. ANDREWS certainly possesses 
a rather remarkable facility for 
popularizing the study of the past. 
It is but a brief time since we 
noticed in these columns an attractive volume 
from his pen termed Curiosities of the Church, 
and already another telling volume, superior 
* Old-Time Punishments, by William Andrews 


F.R.H.S. Hull, William Andrews and Co. 8vo., 
pp. X., 251. Numerous illustrations. Price 6s. 
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to the last, and showing more research, has 
been issued. In 1881 Mr. Andrews pro- 
duced a pamphlet termed Punishments in the 
Olden Time, which had such a surprising 
success that it resulted in his writing this 
larger and well-illustrated book on the same 
subject. 

The book opens with an account of the 
Ducking-stool, that terror of the scold, which 
is here treated with far more fulness than 








bours, wasadjudged totheducking-stool.” The 
Cambridge ducking-stool used to be hung 
by a pulley to a beam in the centre of the 
bridge of Magdalene College. When the 
wooden bridge in this place gave way to one 
of stone in 1754, the stool disappeared. 
Mr. Andrews’s numerous and quaintly inter- 
esting accounts and illustrations of duck- 
ing-stools in various parts of the kingdom 
serve to show that this was a general and 
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DUCKING AN IPSWICH SCOLD. 


has hitherto been given to the subject. A 
good deal of attention has just been directed 
to the control of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
at Cambridge over the townswomen. Eliza- 
bethan extracts of this jurisdiction say: 
“Jane Johnson adjudged to the ducking- 
stool for scolding, and commuted her 
penance ”—‘‘ Katherine Saunders, accused 
by the Churchwardens of Saint Andrews for 
a common scold and slanderer of her neigh- 


common custom throughout England up 
to the third quarter of the last century, and 
that in not a few places its use lingered to a 
later date. The Scarborough ducking-stool 
used to stand on the old pier, and was last 
used in 1795, when a certain Mrs. Gamble 
was ducked. It is now preserved in the 
local museum. As a rule, ducking-stools 
were more or less elaborate constructions ot 
wood, but occasionally they were of iron. 
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Two such iron stools still exist at Plymouth, 
one of them possessing some degree of 
elegance of design. The last person ducked 
at Plymouth was in the year 1808, and in 
the following year a scold named Jenny Piper 
was ducked at Leominster by order of the 
magistrates. In 1817 Sarah Leeke, of Leo- 
minster, was condemned in a like manner, 
and was wheeled round the town in the chair, 
but not ducked, as the water was too low. 
This wheeled chair is still preserved at 
Leominster ; so, too, is one attached to a 
pair of wheels and shafts at Wootton Bassett. 
Both of these instances are engraved in these 
pages. Somewhere we have seen another of 
these wheeled chairs that is not here men- 
tioned. Is there not one in the crypt of 
St. Mary’s, Warwick? At Ipswich the duck- 
ing-stool, still extant in the museum, is a 
strong chair of wood with wrought-iron rods 
coming up from the arms and the back, and 
forming a loop above the head of the victim, 
into which a rope was fastened for the purpose 
of slinging the machine, from a rough kind 
of crane, into the river. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Andrews, we give a spirited sketch of 
the process in action at Ipswich. It is worthy 
of Cruikshank, to whom it has been assigned, 
but it is really from the pencil of Campion, 
a local artist. 

The Brank was another engine by which 
our forefathers attempted to restrain the 
female tongue. It was a cruel iron cage for 
the head, which had in front a projecting 
plate or gag of iron, sometimes covered with 
spikes, or otherwise jagged and sharpened 
for insertion in the mouth. Mr. Andrews 
deals learnedly and comprehensively with the 
subject ; he has not found any reference to 
it in England earlier than 1623, but Glasgow 
records mention the brank as being applied to 
scolds in 1574. He is right in believing it 
to be of Continental origin. A similar con- 
trivance was used in Spain, though more 
justly for both sexes, in the fifteenth century. 
In 1821 a judge of assize ordered the brank 
which was kept at the County Hall, Notting- 
ham, to be broken up as an illegal instrument 
of torture; but it was applied, by order of 
the mayor and justices, at Congleton in 1824, 
whilst to Shrewsbury pertains the disgrace 
of using the brank as late as 1846. 

Not a little quaint information about the 
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Pillory and its use in England is brought 
together in these pages, some of it novel, and 
all of it well arranged. The pillory at Rye, 
of a very simple form, still remains. ‘ The 
last time it was used was in the year 1813, 
when a publican was put in it for aiding the 
escape of General Philippon, a French 
prisoner of war, who had been brought to 
the town. The pillory was erected on the 
beach, and the face of the culprit, when 
undergoing the punishment, turned to the 
coast of France.” In the same year a man 
was placed in the pillory at Hull for keeping 
a disreputable house. At Preston a man 
was pilloried for a like offence in the year 





PILLORY AT RYE, 


1814, whilst at Manchester the pillory at the 
market-cross remained in occasional use till 
1816, when it was removed. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Andrews giving these instances, he tells 
us, on p. 89, that in 1812 the pillory ceased 
to be employed for punishing persons save 
in cases of perjury. This last statement is 
a mistake. It was applied to various of- 
fenders up to 1816, and it could be applied 
to perjurers and swborners of perjury up to 
June 30, 1837. 

After a brief section descriptive of the 
punishment of authors, chiefly by the burning 
of their books, the comparatively rare Finger- 
pillory is described, of which illustrations 
are given from Ashby-de-la-Zouch, from Little- 
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cote Hall, Wilts, and from Beaudesert, 
Staffordshire. 

The Jougs was an old-time instrument of 
punishment, better known in Scotland than 
England. In the former country its use 
can be traced back to the sixteenth century, 
and down to about a hundred years ago. 
“The jougs are simple in form, consisting 
of an iron ring or collar, with a joint or hinge 
at the back to permit of it being opened and 
closed, and in the front are loops for the 
affixing of a padlock to secure it round the 
neck of the culprit.” They were usually 
fastened to such places as a church-door for 
ecclesiastical punishment, or to the market- 
cross for civil restraint. Mr. Andrews gives 
an illustration of the jougs which are still 
pendent from the wall of the priory church 
of Bridlington, as well as two Scotch 
examples. 

The Stocks (last used at Newbury, Berks, 
in 1872), the Drunkard’s Cloak, Riding the 
Stang, the Halifax Gibbet, and the Scotch 
maiden, are all treated of in a full and 
interesting manner. The section on public 
penance might be improved and corrected ; 
we scarcely think that the author has quite 
grasped the somewhat complicated subject 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and punishment ; 
and there is a distinct mistake on p. 16, 
quoted from another author, with regard to 
some supposed control of the Archbishop 
of York over civil magistrates. Far later 
instances of public penance in the Church 
of England, even of the last decade, might 
be cited; but it would not be seemly or 
kindly to give instances. 

With regard to the punishment of death, 
it will surprise many to learn from this book 
that judicial killing both by drowning and 
by boiling to death was at one time lawful 
in England. If the disgusting sentence of 
being “hung, drawn, and quartered” is to 
be given at all, we object to having it given 
in an antiquarian book in an emasculated 
and amended form; but this is what Mr. 
Andrews has done on p. zoz. As a proof 
of Mr. Andrews’s diligence in the collection 
of material up to date, it may be mentioned 
that the recent discussion on “ Hanging in 
Chains” is quoted from the Antiguary, as 
well as certain facts from Dr. Cox’s just- 
issued Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals. 








Readers of the Axtiquary will remember 
the particulars given recently of the gibbet- 
ing of Anthony Lingard in Derbyshire in 
1815. Mr. Andrews gives a drawing of Lin- 





LINGARD’S GIBBET-CAP, 


gard’s gibbet-cap, which is now in the museum 
at Belle Vue, Manchester. 
This book is sure to be popular, and, what 
is more, it will well deserve its popularity. 
ROACH LE SCHONIX. 
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Che “Limes Germanicus.” 


By THE REV. JOSEPH HIRsT, 
(Fe 


MIHE projected excavation of the 
f} Roman Barrier in Germany is too 
important an event for archzo- 
logists to be dismissed with the 
short announcement made last month. On 
December 28, 1890, a preliminary meeting 
took place in the Library of the University 
of Heidelberg between the representatives of 
the five German Governments, which had 
previously agreed to make a united effort for 
the thorough scientific examination of the 
whole length of the Limes Romanus, or 
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frontier line of the Roman dominion in 
Germany, and to settle the proportion of the 
expense of the undertaking to be borne by 
each several State. To the representatives 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and 
Hesse, and also of the academies at Berlin 
and Munich, were added a military expert in 
the person of Major von Leszczynski, of the 
general staff of the German army, specially 
deputed by the Emperor to represent the 
topographical interests concerned in the ex- 
ploration of this great work of fortification 
and defence. Besides Professor Theodore 
Mommsen, the world-renowned epigraphist, 
and the veteran historian of Rome, who 
represented Berlin, there were also present at 
the meeting Professor von Brunn (Munich), 
Kreisrichter Conrady (Miltenberg), Professor 
Herzog (Tuebingen), the architect Jacobi 
(Homburg), Friedrich Kofler (Darmstadt), 
Professor H. Rissen (Bonn), Finanzrath 
Paulus (Stuttgart), Privy Councillor Wagner 
(Carlsruhe), Professor Zangemeister (Heidel- 
berg). Major-General Carl Popp, of Munich, 
was unable, owing to illness, to represent the 
Bavarian Government ; but he laid his views 
before the meeting in a written document, 
which was duly read. 

Most of the representatives just enumerated 
are known to students of the subject as having 
already done yeoman’s service in the same 
field of inquiry. Dr. Ernst Herzog, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology at the University 
of Tuebingen, was entrusted by the Govern- 
ment: of Wirtemberg so far back as 1877 
with a commission to survey the course of 
the Roman Wall in that country. He then 
had as associate Professor Paulus, a dis- 
tinguished archzologist, and the son of Dr. 
von Paulus, who had spent the greater part 
of his life in studying the Roman antiquities 
of Wirtemberg. Herr Conrady, of Milten- 
berg, is also an antiquary by inheritance, his 
grandfather, C. F. Habel, having been one 
of the founders of the Nassau Archeological 
Society, and his uncle, F. G. Habel, who is 
usually called “ Archivar,” was a still more 
celebrated authority, especially on the Limes 
Transrhenanus. Archivar Habel, who was 
president of the not very successful Zzmes 
Commission of 1852, bequeathed his fine old 
castle of Miltenberg on the Main, which he 
had made a perfect museum of Roman and 


medizval antiquities, to his sister’s son, Herr 
Conrady, formerly a County Court judge, 
but now entirely devoted to archeological 
pursuits. Herr Jacobi is an architect of 
Homburg, living close to the Roman work, 
who has already by his publications made 
himself an authority on the Taunus section 
of the Limes. 

Herr von Brunn, Professor of Archeology 
in the University of Munich, may be called 
one of the Nestors of archzological science 
in Germany, as he is one of the most 
renowned of the generation now passing 
away. Amongst his many works is one in 
which he describes in detail the splendid 
collection of ancient marbles in the Munich 
Glyptothec. Herr Nissen is Professor of 
Ancient History at Bonn, and is the author of 
Studies on Pompeii, of ltalische Landeskunde, 
and other works. Herr Zangemeister is 
Professor at Heidelberg of German Anti- 
quities and of Medizval Art in Germany. 

Herr Kofler, connected with the archives 
of Darmstadt, is known for his papers on the 
ancient fortified roads of the Hochtaunus, 
stone circles, prehistoric Hesse, Roman 
roads in East Wetterau, the Pfahlgraben in 
Hesse, etc., etc., all learned and sound dis- 
quisitions on the antiquities of his native 
land. Edward Wagner is director of the 
historical museum of Carlsruhe, and is the 
greatest authority on the Roman and pre- 
historic antiquities of Baden. It is to his 
exertions that the museum over which he 
presides has become one of the largest and 
most instructive in Germany. His chief 
work is entitled AHuegelgraeber und Urnen- 
Jriedhoefe in Baden. General Popp is known 
for his excavations at Pfuenz and other places 
in Bavaria, and also for his excellent draw- 
ings of ancient military works. Major von 
Leszczynski has also some reputation as an 
archeologist, and wrote, I believe, on an 
ancient camp of Czesar on the Rhine, and on 
the earliest Roman fort near Cologne, before 
Colonia Agrippina was founded. Finanzrath 
Paulus has written excellent articles on the 
“Roman Wall from Hohenstaufen to the 
Main,” on the “ Peutinger Table,” ete. 

The best authority on the Bavarian portion 
of the wall is Ohlenschlager’s “‘ Die roemische 
Grenzmark in Bayern,” with plans and maps. 
The author is now rector of the Royal Gym- 
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nasium at Spire, and it is matter of surprise 
that neither he nor Joseph Dahlem, formerly 
Pfarrer at Schweinfurt, and now director of 
the historical museum at Ratisbon, are not 
members of the Commission. It may be 
that the scholastic duties of the former, and 
the ill-health of the latter, an excellent parish 
priest who has devoted so much money, time, 
and intelligence to the excavation of the 
Roman Abusina, at Eining on the Dariube, 
were reasons why they were passed over. 

The unanimous conclusion come to in this 
memorable preliminary meeting at Heidelberg, 
that two chief directors of the work should 
be appointed—the one an archeologist or 
architect, the other an officer in the army, 
under whom a number of district overseers 
were to be engaged—is a fact of the highest 
importance. Hitherto the military element 
in such commissions has been too much 
overlooked, and the complaint made only 
last May by Hugo Arnold, in an address he 
delivered before the Anthropological Society 
at Munich, that the Zimes Rheticus, the 
easternmost portion of the Great Wall, which 
runs through Bavaria, had never once been 
submitted to investigation from the only 
right point of view, viz., the military and 
strategic, is not likely to be now made 
against this confederate or international 
Commission. 

When the Romans had overrun and con- 
quered Gaul from the Alps to the Rhine, 
and the land behind the Alps as far as the 
Danube, the commanders of that imperial 
race began to compass the subjection of 
Germany itself, knowing full well what 
danger lay there to their world-dominion. 
Cesar had already cast his eyes on the free 
lands and teeming forests whence fierce and 
desperate hosts might rush forth any day to 
rob him of the fruit of his dear -earned 
victories ; and Agrippa, who has been called 
the Moltke of the Emperor Augustus, drew 
up the most splendid plans for the conquest 
of the whole country. But the wisdom of 
succeeding ages withdrew the outposts of 
the Roman army from the banks of the Elbe, 
the frontier at first designed, and were glad 
to entrench them on the great natural frontier 
basis of the Rhine and the Danube, with a 
longstretch of barrier or earthenwork between. 
This vast construction was only part of a 





well-laid plan for bringing the whole Roman 
Empire within the limits and defence of a 
huge ring-fence, so that from the wave-washed 
dunes of the North Sea to the burnt-up 
plains of the Euphrates, there was no break 
in the long line of barrier formed either by 
the natural course of some deep and im- 
passable river, or by a vallum or mound 
made by the untiring bands of legionaries 
and auxiliaries, or by the forced labour 
wrung from gangs of prisoners or tributary 
natives. Along the whole line were frequent 
watch-posts, like the mile castles of our own 
Northumbrian Wall, and behind these camps 
and garrisons were stationed within easy call, 
where strong reserves were held in readiness 
against any sudden attack or inroad from 
without. 

The Limes Romanus is a frontier wall or 
barrier some 337 English miles long, and is 
by name divided into two portions, according 
to their respective proximity to the rivers 
from which they take their names, viz., the 
Limes Transrhenanus and the Limes Trans- 
danubianus, the former being in length more 
than twice that of the latter. This Roman 
Wall, which we may conveniently call the 
Limes Germanicus, begins just below Welten- 
burg on the Danube, about 16 miles south- 
west of Ratisbon, and ends at Hoenningen 
on the Rhine, about the same distance north- 
west of Coblentz, and may be roughly stated 
as running from one river to the other, with 
a great V-shaped bend southwards down to 
Welzheim in Wirtemberg, and having within 
its bounds, or between itself and the river, 
the well-known towns of Wiesbaden, Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt, Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
Carlsruhe, Stuttgart, Eichstaedt, and Ingol- 
stadt. Of the whole length of the Limes, 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg each claim about 
70 miles as running through their territory, 
Baden 27, Hesse Cassel and Hesse Darm- 
stadt 60, Nassau and onwards to the Rhine 
80, other 30 miles being identified with the 
course of the river Main itself. This circum- 
stance of the territorial subdivision of the 
Limes has hitherto proved the great obstacle to 
its systematic and complete investigation, and 
the opposition any combined plan of action 
has in former times met with from provincial 
antagonism—/farticularism, as it is called— 
could hardly be believed if not unmistakably 
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registered in the known literature of the sub- 
ject. A united Fatherland has now removed 
great part of this local, racial and 
financial difficulty, and all the five Govern- 
ments concerned have entered heartily into 
a final effort for united and conclusive action. 
In five years, it is hoped, the whole scheme 
will have been brought to a successful issue, 
and the military, strategical, and archzo- 
logical bearing of every portion of the Wall 
will have been thoroughly investigated and 
recorded. Several hitherto unidentified or 
uncertain stations of Peutinger’s Table or of 
the Jer Antonini may, by these researches, 
be at length brought to light. From an 
archeological point of view, the excavation 
of the camps and military stations will be 
the most important, as witness what has 
been lately found at Eining and Irnsing. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
the Limes Germanicus represents in any way 
the stately bulwark antiquaries are accustomed 
to admire in the Roman remains of North- 
umberland. In Germany the Roman Wall 
is in no place built of stone. From one end 
to the other there is no trace of a wall faced 
with stone. It resembles, rather, an em- 
bankment formed of loose stones, rubble, 
and earth, and is thus more nearly related to 
our Val/um, and to the Wall of Antoninus, 
or, as it is called, Graham’s Dyke, in Scot- 
land. By German authors the construction 
of the Lzmes Romanus is generally attributed 
to Hadrian, whose name is identified with 
this species of defence in various parts of the 
empire. The height of the wall in Bavaria 
never exceeds 34 feet, while in Nassau it fre- 
quently rises to 8 or 9. Behind this defence, 
to which was added a ditch, and sometimes 
a fosse on both sides of it, ran a military 
road for the rapid movement of troops. 
“The crossing of the German Limes,” says 
Mommsen, “was forbidden altogether by 
night, and, as regards armed men, by day; 
and was permitted in the case of others, as 
a rule, only under special precautions for 
security, and on payment of the prescribed 
transit dues” (Roman Provinces, vol. i., 
p. 123). 

So 


insignificant in appearance is the 

Roman Wall in Bavaria, that the present 

writer, during the eighteen months he lived, 

nearly thirty years ago, in close proximity to 
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it, often crossed and recrossed it during 
knapsack foot expeditions made with his 
fellow-students in the upland woods that look 
down on the supposed old bed of the Danube, 
without being aware of the fact. In the 
autumn, however, of 1884, I examined it 
carefully, and followed its course for several 
miles, when the impression left on me was 
that the Zimes was so like a draining or 
boundary trench and embankment made by 
throwing up the earth into a mound at the 
side, that I should not have known it was 
anything else than similar features I had 
observed in many a Sussex wood at home 
had not my attention been drawn to it by 
those who had made it their special study. 
The lowness of the mound may be explained 
partly by the lapse of time, and by the 
attacks made on it by the peasants for soil 
and building material, and partly by the cir- 
cumstance that it was originally surmounted 
by a strong palisade. The Earthen Wall 
along which I walked was still from 10 to 12 
feet broad, and it is supposed to have been 
crowned by a wattled fence down to the 
Merovingian and Carolingian age, and per- 
haps later. Hence the name of Pfahklgraten, 
composed of the German /fah/, from the 
Latin palus (in English fale); and graben, 
the ordinary German word for a trench (in 
English grave), by which the Roman Wall in 
Germany is popularly known. 

In the account of this visit to the Zzmes 
Transdanubianus which was read before the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries on Decem- 
ber 30 of that year, and afterwards published 
in their Journal for 1885, I thus speak of 
the name which still clings to the village of 
Pfahldorf, and which can be proved to have 
belonged to it so far back as 820, and 895 
(see quotations in my paper from the Codex 
Diplomaticus Ratisbonensis). t was at Pfahl- 
dorf, I was told, that the Roman Barrier could 
best be seen : 

“The name of this village comes from 
Pfahl, palus, stockade or palisade ; and dorf, 
the German for village. In Germany, 
Pfahibiirger was the name given to those 
townsmen whose houses abutted on the city 
walls, and is now commonly given by writers 
to the lake-dwellers of prehistoric times who 
lived in huts raised on piles. Moreover, the 
name Pfahler and Pfaller is unusually com- 
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mon amongst families bordering on the 
Roman Vallum. Strange enough, the species 
of palisade used by the Romans against the 
Germans, such as it is seen on Trajan’s 
column in Rome, is still the commonest 
fence hereabouts round farmyards and 
gardens.” 

But whoever would know more about the 
Roman Wall in Germany, the complete ex- 
ploration of which, under State supervision, 
is now awaited with the liveliest interest by 
all English archeologists, cannot do better 
than read the admirable and copiously-illus- 
trated monograph on the subject (some 
go pages, 8vo.) by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
entitled Zhe Pfahlgraben: an Essay towards 
a Description of the Barrier of the Roman 
Empire between the Danube and the Rhine, 
published at Newcastle-on-Tyne by Andrew 
Reid in 1882. The maps are especially use- 
ful. From this work most of the measure- 
ments given above have been taken, as well 
as some of the personal information, the rest 
having been obtained by letter from archzo- 
logical friends in Berlin and Ratisbon. 


SSE 


Richard Chornden, the Second 
Bishop of Dover. 


By CANON SCOTT ROBERTSON. 
—>— 


=a F TER the death of Bishop Yngworth, 
oltNe in November, 1544, Archbishop 
Cranmer selected, as his Suffragan, 

- Dr. Richard Thornden, who was 
consecrated as Bishop of Dover within two 
years. The record of his consecration has 
not been found ; but it took place, probably, 
during the year 1545. 

This second Bishop of Dover acted as 
Suffragan to Archbishop Cranmer, and to 
Cardinal Archbishop Pole. His tenure of 
office extended over thirteen years, or there- 
about—from 1545 until March, 1558, when 
he died. 

Richard Thornden must have been born 
in or before a.D. 1491. He entered the 
Benedictine Priory of Christ Church at 
Canterbury, and was there, a novice non- 












professed, when Archbishop Warham held 
his visitation of that monastery on September 
2, 1511. He was then the senior of eight 
novices, whose names are preserved in the 
records of that visitation. 

A year later he entered holy orders, 
receiving first tonsure on September 1, 
1512. Six months afterwards he received 
Sub-deacon’s Orders, in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, on March 26, 1513. By the Medizval 
Law of the Church, he must then have been 
at least 21 years old. Archbishop Warham 
did not himself ordain Thornden. He was 
ordained Sub-deacon by a titular Bishop, 
with whom (strange to say) modern writers 
have often confused him. This Bishop was 
John ‘Thornton, Prior of Dover (St. Martin’s), 
whose title, derived from some place “zx 
partibus infidelium,” is written in the original 
records both as Cironensis and as Sirinensis. 
Cyrene is the place from which his title is 
generally supposed to be taken ; but there is 
no certainty about it. This titular Bishop, 
John Thornton, acted as a Suffragan for 
Archbishop Warham during six years. When 
he ordained Richard Thornden to the sub- 
diaconate, this Bishop, John Thornton, was 
Rector of Aldington cum Smeeth, as well as 
Prior of Dover, and Vice-Chancellor (or 
Commissary) of the University of Oxford. 
He died in 1516. 

Richard Thornden proceeded to Oxford, 
and pursued his studies at the college there 
which belonged to his monastery; its name 
was Canterbury College. We have no details 
of his career as an undergraduate, nor of 
his taking degrees in Arts. Antony Wood 
tells us, however, that in 1522 he was admitted 
to the degree of Bachelor in Divinity on 
June 21, and that he became Warden of 
Canterbury College “about 1528.” As he 
“supplicated” for admission to the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity in 1527, it is probable 
that Archbishop Warham had appointed him 
to the wardenship of the college in that year. 
The Doctor’s degree was not actually con- 
ferred upon him until October 10, 1531, 
when he must have been forty years of age, or 
more. He held his position at Oxford, as 
head of Canterbury College, during seven 
or eight years. Nor was his residence there 
unmarked by incident. 

Thornden, throughout his life, had a 
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wonderful capacity for discerning what men 
were rising to power and influence in Church 
and State, and for finding means of ingratiat- 
ing himself with such men, however diverse 
they might be in opinions and character. 

Soon after his accession to the headship 
of his college at Oxford, he found means of 
winning the confidence of Thomas Cromwell, 
and of basking in the rising sun of that 
statesman’s power. We find upon record a 
letter which Thornden wrote to Cromwell 
from Oxford on January 28, 1532. It deals 
with three subjects ; first and foremost comes 
Thornden’s appeal for Cromwell’s influence 
to get him appointed Warden of the Manors 
of Canterbury Priory. He begs Cromwell 
to request the Prior (Thomas Goldwell) to 
give this office to Thornden. The second 
subject broached in the letter gives us some 
clue to Thornden’s character. We know 
from many extant records that the Prior, 
Thomas Goldwell, proved himself to be 
Thornden’s constant and helpful friend to the 
end of his life. Yet, to propitiate Cromwell, 
Thornden sends with this letter two books 
written by, or belonging to, John Dering (a 
Canterbury monk, who was concerned in 
the imposture of Elizabeth Barton, the Nun 
or “ Holy Maid” of Kent), stating that he 
had procured them from Goldwell, adding 
that Goldwell swears he had not read a word 
of them, and would have destroyed them. 
Dering and other persons of good position 
were executed in April, 1534, for their share 
in the Nun’s imposture—which was devised 
to prevent Henry VIII. from divorcing Queen 
Katherine. The wording of Thornden’s letter 
may be interpreted as suggesting that Gold- 
well himself was not free from suspicion. 
He adds, however, “ the prior (Goldwell) and 
the sub-prior (William Hadleigh) are your 
friends.” The third subject mentioned by 
Thornden to Cromwell, in this letter, was a 
request that Cromwell would speak to 
Archbishop Warham in favour of a young 
man at Oxford named William Jerome, 
whom Thornden commends as a “ per- 
fectly learned man.” This unfortunate 
protégé of Thornden became Vicar of 
Stepney in 1537, was attainted of heresy, 
and was burned in Smithfield on July 30, 
1540, two days after the execution of Crom- 
well himself upon Tower Hill. 


During the same year (1532) at Oxford, a 
dependant or servant of Thornden was 
arrested, and lodged in the gaol called 
Bocardo. This man, who was named 
Robert Knyght, remained in Bocardo for a 
week, and then the gaol was broken open, 
and Knyght was rescued by a band of 
University men. The Keeper of Bocardo 
reported that those who rescued Thornden’s 
servant were led by the two Proctors, and 
one Bedell; their followers including forty 
scholars. Evidently Thornden had con- 
vinced the University authorities that their 
privileges had been infringed by the arrest 
of his servant. 

Two years later, the Mayor of Oxford 
reported to the Government in London, that 
in the King’s name a proclamation had been 
made, in Oxford Market-place, by “ Richard 
Thornden, a monk,” who acted as deputy 
for the Vice-Chancellor (then called the 
Commissary) Dr. Tresham. 

The death of Archbishop Warham in 
August, 1532, and the accession of Archbishop 
Cranmer, who was consecrated in March, 
1533, had delayed any exertion of Crom- 
well’s influence on behalf of Thornden—but 
he was not one who suffered himself to be 
forgotten ; so in December, 1533, Cromwell 
wrote to Prior Goldwell asking him to make 
Thornden the warden (or steward) of all 
manors belonging to the priory. Goldwell, 
evidently desirous of gratifying Cromwell, 
replied that the Warden of Canterbury 
College could not be removed from that 
position by anyone but the Archbishop him- 
self. In January, 1534, Goldwell approached 
the Primate respecting the matter; and by 
the end of that year the desired change had 
been made. William Sandwich was sent 
from Canterbury to undertake the headship 
of Canterbury College at Oxford ; and Dr. 
Thornden was recalled to Canterbury to 
act as warden of the priory’s manors in 
Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, 
Oxfordshire, Bucks, and Devon, which hence- 
forth he was to superintend, manage, and 
visit. 

Meanwhile, Cromwell had not been left 
entirely unwarned respecting the character 
of the plausible Thornden, whom he was 
befriending. In January, 1534, Dr. Croke 
wrote from Oxford telling him that Thornden 
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was an enemy to the King’s cause. He 
adduced, in support of his allegation, the 
utterances of Dr. Thornden in his sermons 
at Oxford, and in his conversation. In both, 
said Dr. Croke, he “‘ harps against” the King’s 
cause. Croke also declared that Thornden 
had been a companion of the monk Dering ; 
and he specially mentioned one occasion, 
when they made an expedition together to 
Sir E. Don’s park at Rysborough. 

Nevertheless, Thornden united with the 
Prior of Canterbury and sixty-seven other 
members of the monastery in accepting the 
Act of Succession and Supremacy of the King 
on September 12, 1534. 

The duties of the steward or warden of 
manors led him to travel from place to place, 
and from county to county. In every 
manor to which he went, he wielded great 
influence. Consequently, Cromwell soon 
found cause for some alarm. Dr. Thornden 
had held the office not more than one year, 
when Cromwell wrote to Prior Goldwellrequest- 
ing that he might be removed therefrom, and 
that John Antony (a creature of Cromwell’s) 
might be appointed in his stead. Goldwell 
replied, on October 6, 1535, that Thornden 
had already started upon his journey to visit 
the manors four or five days before Crom- 
well’s letter arrived. Headds that upon that 
day (October 6) the warden must be in 
Essex or in Suffolk. A few days later, how- 
ever, Goldwell again writes, assuring the 
powerful statesman that his nominee shall be 
appointed to the wardenship if he can find 
sureties for payment of the rents that will be 
collected by him. John Antony was ap- 
pointed. Nevertheless, Goldwell, the Prior, 
and Archbishop Cranmer were alike alarmed 
at this intrusion of an outsider into the office. 
Both of them used their influence to get 
Thornden reinstated; and within three 
months this was effected. 

To this incident we are indebted for a 
description of Thornden’s physique. In 
one of Prior Goldwell’s letters, urging the 
ex-warden’s restoration to office, he writes 
thus: ‘“Corpulent and sickly; if he re- 
main still in the house, and take no walk, 
get no good air, his life will be shortened.” 
When this letter was written, on October 26, 
1535, Thornden was between forty-four and 
fifty years of age. 


The plausible and self-seeking nature of 
the man is hinted at by John Antony, in a 
letter to Cromwell written on November 16, 
1535- Hearing that the Archbishop is seek- 
ing Thornden’s restoration to the warden- 
ship of manors, he says: “I could show 
strong reasons against this.” Nevertheless, 
Thornden was restored to office as warden 
of the monastery’s manors, at the end of the 
year 1535, and retained it, during four and a 
half years following, until the dissolution of 
the monastery early in 1540 (new style). 

Thus we know that Thornden, and all 
the other monks were at Christ Church in 
the year 1538, when, according to Stow’s 
Annals, the shrine of Becket was destroyed, 
and Becket’s bones were burned. It seems 
hardly credible that a man like Thornden 
should have quietly permitted the bones of 
Becket to be burnt. 

When the Canterbury Priory of Christ 
Church was dissolved, a certain number of 
the monks received pensions for the dura- 
tion of their lives, and some were continued 
there in their old home as prebendaries and 
petty-canons of the cathedral. In the list of 
those who were pensioned, and appointed to 
depart, which was made on April 4, 1540, 
we find only twenty-five names (out of fifty- 
three inmates), headed by that of Thomas 
Goldwell, the Prior, who certainly did depart. 
A canonry was offered to him on the new 
foundation of the cathedral, but he declined 
to accept it. A pension of £ 80 was assigned 
to him, but we believe that Prior Goldwell 
refused the pension, as well as the canonry. 
Thornden was made of very different stuff. 
His name does not appear on the list of 
those who were ordered to depart. He 
accepted the position of first prebendary, or 
canon, on the new cathedral foundation ; and 
we know from the list of pensions which were 
still being paid, sixteen years afterwards (¢.e., 
in 1556), that Thornden accepted an annual 
pension of £10, in addition to his canonry. 
Very few writers or readers, of modern times, 
realize what compensation was paid to the 
members of the dissolved monasteries. 
During the twenty years which had elapsed, 
between 1536 and 1556, many of the old- 
monks must have ceased to exist ; yet to the 
survivors no less than £36,081 16s. 10d. per 
annum was still being paid in 1556. 
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In selecting members of his cathedral body, 
upon the new foundation, Archbishop Cran- 
mer acted with such largeness of heart, and 
such wide sympathy, as few writers ascribe to 
him. Strype tells us that when all the pre- 
bendaries and the Six Preachers were before 
him, in his consistory, at Croydon, on 
Trinity Sunday, 1542, the Archbishop told 
them that he had set in their church Six 
Preachers, three of the old learning, and 
three of the new. We know that, as a fact, 
six of the new prebendaries had been monks 
of the dissolved priory,* and only six were 
“outsiders.” Ten or eleven (if not twelve) 
of the petty-canons had likewise been monks 
of Christ Church. The foundation charter 
was dated April 8, 32 Henry VIII. (1541) ; 
but I cannot find that any of the preben- 
daries were installed until 1542. Dr. 
Thornden at once became a member of the 
convocation of the clergy, the chapter of the 
cathedral having chosen him as their Proctor 
in 1541. 

Meanwhile Dr. Thornden had obtained 
from Archbishop Cranmer the rich vicarage 
of Lydd, in which he succeeded Dr. Thixtill 
in November, 1540. His revenue in 1542 
must have been considerable, for in that year 
£20 was the sum which he contributed to- 
wards the “loan” to King Henry VIII. 

Soon after he was installed in his canonry, 
he united with others whom Cranmer had 
also promoted, in plotting against their bene- 
factor. This he did very secretly. The 
Archbishop asked the King to appoint a 
commission to inquire into the allegations of 
heresy which were made against himself. This 
commission sat at Faversham in the summer 
of 1543. St. Leger and Gardiner (a/as 
Sandwich), two of the prebendaries, together 
with Serles and Shether, two of the Six 
Preachers, who were ostensible movers in the 
matter, were examined, but little progress 
was made in tracing the actual source of the 
conspiracy against Cranmer, until the middle 
of September, when Dr. Leigh, an additional 
commissioner, arrived. He at once ordered 
search to be made in the houses of all the 


* They were Richard Thornden (rst stall), John 
Menys (6th stall), William Hadleigh or Hunt (8th 
stall), William Sandwich or Gardiner (9th stall), John 
Warham or Myllys (roth stall), and John Chillenden 
or Daniel (11th stall). 


prebendaries, for letters and writings bearing 
upon the matter. Among other papers at 
once discovered was a letter from Dr. 
Thornden, which proved that he was one 
of the chief plotters against the Archbishop. 
Cranmer called him aside, and when con- 
fronted with his own letter, Thornden fell 
upon his knees, and with many tears begged 
the Archbishop’s pardon, saying that a year 
ago (in 1542) he had been tempted to do 
what he had done. Cranmer (says Strype) 
cast up his hands to heaven, and thanked 
God that, among so many enemies and false 
friends, He had given him one great friend, 
in his master the King. The Archbishop 
bade Thornden ask God’s forgiveness, seeing 
that he (Cranmer) had never deserved such 
usage from Thornden, adding that now he 
perceived there was no fidelity nor truth 
among men; but he must almost fear that 
his left hand would accuse his right. 

The wondrous and shameless plausibility 
of Thornden is evinced by the fact that 
within six months after this he obtained from 
Cranmer the rich benefice of Bishopsbourne. 
Nicolas Hethe, Bishop of Rochester, had 
been permitted to retain that rectory, with 
his poor See ; but when he was translated to 
the See of Worcester, he vacated Bishops- 
bourne, in March, 1544 (new style), and 
Thornden succeeded him in that benefice. 

So forgiving and generous was the spirit ot 
Cranmer, and so seductive were the arts of 
Thornden, that upon the death of Richard 
Yngworth, Bishop of Dover, in November, 
1544, the Archbishop nominated Thornden 
(with one other) to the Government, as 
successor to his Suffragan. ‘The Government 
selected Thornden, and he must have been 
consecrated in 1545, but where and by 
whom has not been discovered. 

The grasping nature of the man was not 
yet satisfied. He obtained, from the Arch- 
bishop, the rectory of Wrotham, to which he 
was collated on April 3, 1546, when he was 
already Bishop of Dover. He held also the 
vicarage of Tenterden (from 1550 to 1555), 
and the rectory of Great Chart. 

At Canterbury the Dean (Dr. Wotton) was 
seldom resident, as he was continually em- 
ployed upon embassies to foreign princes by 
the English Government. Consequently 
Dr. Thornden, Bishop of Dover, the first 
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prebendary and vice-dean, was usually the 
ruling spirit in the cathedral. There is now 
extant a paper called the “ Distribution 
Document,” which shows how the houses 
and gardens within the precincts of the 
cathedral were divided between the preben- 
daries. It is dated in the last week of 
November, 1546. That portion which relates 
to Dr. Thornden reads as tollows : 

“ The B? of Dovor, Dr. Thornton's Lodging : 

“First to have y® vault called Bishop 
Becket’s tombe* under our Ladies chapelle. 
The house called his bakehouse, his kitchen, 
hall, parlor, buttery, the south side of y* old 
chapellt y®chancell there, with all manner of 
buildings by him y*re made, his courts before 
his hall doore and kitchen, with y* garden 
before his gallery and his old garden in the 
sanctuarie, with his orchard and tower therein, 
and y® stable next to y* middle gate. And 
y® hay house next Mr Seinliger’s stable along 
y® Deane’s garden.” 

In 1545 the common garden was divided 
into twelve parts. The upper garden was 
assigned, in three parts, to Mr. Thornden, 
Mr. Menys, and Mr. Daniell. 

It will be observed, from the wording of 
the “ Distribution Document,” that it is merely 
the official record of a division which had, 
de facto, been made some years before. The 
Bishop of Dover had already erected build- 
ings upon the site assigned to him, which he 
had evidently occupied for some time, pro- 
bably from a.D. 1541 or 1542. His house 
encased and enclosed parts of the monastic 
infirmary chapel, on the north side of the 
eastern extremity of the cathedral. The 
house was pulled down about fifty years ago, 
and the ruins of the infirmary and its chapel 
now appear alone, not mixed up with any 
modern masonry. 

Why Dr. Thornden asked to have assigned 
to his private use that part of the cathedral 
crypt which had contained Becket’s tomb for 
368 years is a mystery. In no other priory 
or abbey church which became a cathedral 
at the Reformation was such a thing done. 
When the stone coffin, containing a man’s 

* This was the easternmost portion of the cathedral 


crypt, immediately behind or east of the Chapel of 
‘* Our Lady” in the Crypt. Consequently this portion 


of the crypt remained a private cellar for three 
hundred years. There is no parallel case. 
+ That is, the infirmary chapel. 


bones, was found a few inches below the 
surface of this crypt, in the central place of 
honour, in 1888, many believed that these 
bones, [were they Becket’s ?] so hastily buried, 
yet with honour, were the clue to the mystery. 





JProceedings and jPublications of 
Archxological Societies. 


[ Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are,in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.] 


AT the ordinary meeting of the SocIETY oF ANTI- 
QUARIES, held February 26, Mr. St. John Hope ex- 
hibited a constable’s staff belonging to the borough of 
Ilchester, of early thirteenth century date, and bearing 
the inscription: + IE SV DE DRVERIE + NE ME 
DVNET MIE, The same inscription occurs on a gold 
ring belonging to the president, and a gold brooch 
from Mr. Franks’s collection, but these were obviously 
gages amour. Mr. Hope suggested that the in- 
scription on the mace should be translated: ‘‘I ama 
badge of amity ; do not forget me (or give me away).” 
Mr. Thorpe exhibited a rare tract, and read a short 
paper on the execution of King Charles I. The 
authority for the paper is a pamphlet of some sixteen 
pages octavo, written by an eye-witness in the King’s 
suite. The King had meditated forcible resistance on 
the scaffold, from which he was diverted only by a 
warning that the contingency had been prepared for 
in advance, and that mechanical means stood ready for 
use if required. In place of kneeling at the block in 
a long velvet cloak the King lay full length, with his 
neck on a wooden bar some few inches high, and 
wearing his nightcap. In Rev. Dr. Cox’s just issued 
Annals of Derbyshire, it is shown that at the last but 
one execution which took place for high treason, on 
the Pentrich rioters in 1817, a block of this descrip- 
tion was used for the decayitation of the previously- 
hanged victims. This block is still in Derby gaol. 
—The director, Mr. H. S. Milman, next read a 
long and interesting paper on ‘‘The Memorials of 
St. Thomas at Canterbury.” The discussion on this 
paper was continued on March 11, and at the same 
meeting Chancellor Ferguson read his report as local 
secretary for Cumberland. 


a 5 25 
The volume of the PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND just issued contains 
a most valuable report on the museums of Switzerland 
and North Italy, by Dr. J. Anderson, which has been 
obtained under the Victoria Jubilee gift of his Excel- 
lency Dr. R. H. Gunning, F.S.A., Scot. In his con- 
cluding remarks Dr. Anderson observes : ‘‘In so far 
as the scientific arrangement and display of archzolo- 
gical collections may be said to have become a fine 
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art, there is nothing I have seen to compare with the 
museums of St. Germainsand Bologna. But of course, 
with many museums, as with our own, the expense is 
the principal consideration. Even in St. Germains I 
have not seen much in the way of museumism that is 
absolutely new to me, but I have become more than 
ever convinced of the immense importance and prac- 
tical utility of the system so fully carried out there, 
and in the Central German Museum at Maintz, of 
representing by casts and facsimiles typical finds and 
specimens, the originals of which are preserved else- 
where, and of showing models toscale of the different 
varieties of sepulchral structures of prehistoric times.” 
Coming from sohighan authority as Dr. Anderson, these 
words should have some weight with those who direct 
the destinies of our national museums. General Pitt 
Rivers has many times and oft endeavoured to infuse 
the same ideas into the public with regard to the im- 
poriance of models, but apparently with not much 
success up to the present. A typical series of models 
of national monuments could not fail to be of the 
greatest possible educational value, but as there does 
not seem to be much chance of such an institution as 
the British Museum being sufficiently ‘‘ brought up 
to date” as to include models, or indeed instruction, 
within its scope, probably the best thing would be to 
establish a separate exhibition of the kind, and we 
can suggest no better person to organize it than H.M. 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, should he receive 
the support of the public. In connection with Dr. 
Anderson’s report, it is interesting to know that he is 
at present engaged in rearranging the National Museum 
of Scotch Antiquities in its new home in Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. Here he will have an opportunity of 
profiting by his continental experience, and, we hope, 
of carrying out his views with regard to casts and 


models, 
~ 9 4 


The last section of vol. xlvii. of the journal of the 
ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE has just been 
issued, completing an excellent volume of upwards of 
460 pages. The contents of this number are: “ Pic- 
ture Board Dummies at the County Hotel, Carlisle,” 
by R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A. (illustrated) ; “The Keys 
of St. Peter at Liége and Maestricht,” by E. W. 
Beck (illustrated) ; “Gloucester Civic Insignia,” by 
W. H. St. John Hope (illustrated) ; ‘* Roman Anti- 
quities of the Middle Rhine,” by Professor Bunuell 
Lewis, F.S.A.; and the addresses of Professor Middle- 
ton, F.S.A.,and Professor Montagu Burrows, F.S.A., 
at the Gloucester meeting of the Institute. 

At the meeting of the Institute held on March 5, 
a paper was read by Mr. E. Peacock, F.S.A., on 
“Our Lady of Pity.” A valuable paper by our 
esteemed contributor, Rev. J. Hirst, was read, on 
the ‘‘Tombs in Crete of the Age of Mycenz,” the 
author, we regret to say, being absent through indis- 
position. There was a third paper, by Mr. H. S. 
Cowper, on some ‘‘ Objects found in the Thames.” 


4 %*+Ss 
At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION on February 18, Mr. Earle Way ex- 
hibited an interesting series of Roman articles of 
pottery found near St. George’s Church, Southwark, 
including an almost perfect pattern of fine black ware. 


Mr. Macmichael described some curious badges of the 
earliest insurance offices in illustration of his recent 
paper. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited a col- 
lection of silver medals commemorating the principal 
events in the reign of Queen Anne, of great beauty 
and artistic design. Mr. Howlett described various 
discoveries made in and near the old hostelry the 
Maid’s Head, at Norwich, some of the articles found 
being exhibited. One of these was a portion of wall- 
papering of early date, printed with subjects in the 
manner of the early block books, and which had been 
attached to the wall by pins. Dr. Fryer reported the 
discovery of some pre-historic flint implements at 
Mitchelsdean, mingled with objects of Romano-British 
date, the former having probably been brought to the 
spot by a landslip, the whole being covered with many 
feet of made ground. A paper prepared by Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming, F.S.A. Scot., was then read in his 
absence, through illness, by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., on ‘* Syllabub, and the Vessels from which it 
was Partaken.” The receipts for making this now un- 
known luxurious beverage, so familiar to our ancestors 
of the seventeenth and earlier centuries, were detailed, 
and the peculiar form of the vessels from which it was 
imbibed referred to. A second paper, by Mr. A. 
Oliver, was on the ‘ Ancient Brass Monuments still 
remaining in the Churches of the City of London.” 
The principal of these are in the old churches which 
escaped the great fire of 1666—St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street; St. Andrew Undershaft; All Hallows, 
Barking ; and St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. Carefully- 
executed rubbings of almost the entire series were ex- 
hibited and described in detail. 

At the meeting of the Association held on March 4, 
the following papers were read: ‘‘The Parish of 
Ramsbury, Wilts,’ by Rev. H. Barber; and ‘Old 
Tradesmen’s Signs of London” (eastern portion), by 
Mr. J. H. Macmichael. 


s4¢ +s @% 

At the second session of the CYMMORODORIAN 
Society, Mr. T. H. Thomas, of Cardiff, read a 
ood and thorough paper on Celtic ornaments, chiefly 
in relationship to the crosses of Wales. After a most 
interesting description of the chief examples, which 
showed a closer connection with Cornwall than Ireland, 
Mr. Thomas proceeded to comment strongly and 
most justly on the lamentable fact that the old crosses 
of Wales are so sadly neglected. He said that so 
little are they considered that even the churches whose 
founders and early supporters they commemorate give 
them no shelter, or only reluctantly open their doors 
to them. As to the neglect of the only indigenous art 
of Wales, shown by the Welsh museums and schools 
of art, it is sufficient to point out that at Cardiff, for 
instance, this art is unrepresented even by so much as 
a cast ora print, or even a photograph. The same 
may be said of all such institutions in Wales, except 
the Powysland Museum. Mr. Thomas closed his 
aper with the admirable suggestion that some central 
ion should undertake to get plaster moulds of all the 
decorated and inscribed stones of Wales from which 
casts may be taken, that would enable any Welsh 
town to have a complete collection of existing monu- 
ments ; in addition to which this central body should 
lay itself out to secure more careful and respectful 
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preservation of the ancient monuments of the Princi- 
pality, which represent a variety of Celtic art which is 
wholly unique. 

An interesting discussion took place, in which the 
great authority on early Christian symbolism, Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot., editor of the Archaologia 
Cambrensis, and Mr. Langdon, the specialist on 
Cornish crosses, strongly supported Mr. Thomas's 


suggestion. 
Be 4) 2s 


That most excellent society, the SOCIETY FOR PRE- 
SERVING MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD, is continuing to 
do increasingly useful and extended work. It is, un- 
fortunately, hampered, like other good undertakings, 
by paucity of numbers and by arrears of subscription. 
In the report printed after the meeting of the council 
at the end of January, the following further reports 
and selection of fresh cases are named: Chipping 
Norton Church, Oxon, brasses; St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields churchyard, Penderel and Chapman tombs ; 
Llanirhangel - y- Pennant Church, Carnarvonshire, 
Brynkin-Price monuments; Lausanne, Switzerland, 
Kemble’s tomb; St. Alkmund’s Church, Derby, Bul- 
lock’s monument; Bury St. Edmund’s Abbey, Suf- 
folk ; Hartlepool Church, Durham, brass; Rother- 
field Grays Church, Oxford, altar tomb; Minster 
Lovell Church, Oxford, the Lovell tomb; and 
Bromley Church, Kent, Mrs. Johnson’s leger. A 
general meeting of the society was held on March 
12, when an address was given on ‘‘ English Burial 
Places in Foreign Countries,” by Mr. Arthur F. G. 
Leveson-Gower, secretary to H.M. Legation at Berne. 
The ninth annual meeting will be held at Fulham, com- 
bined with a visit to the parish church and palace, on 
May 14. We hope for the future to draw special 
attention from time to time to the work of this society, 
which is so eminently worthy of the support of true 
antiquaries. Communications should be addressed 
to the secretary, Mr. W. Vincent, Hellesdon Road, 


Norwich, 
~~ +6 2% 


The following papers were read, on February 25, at 
the monthly meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUA- 
RIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: ‘‘ The Incor- 
porated Company of Barber Surgeons and Wax and 
Tallow Chandlers of Newcastle,” by Dennis Emble- 
ton, M.D.; “An Account of the Presbyterian Meeting- 
house at Brandon on the Breamish,” by J. C. Hodg- 
son; and ‘‘ Memoranda relating to the King’s 
Meadows,” by Sheriton Holmes. Mr. Cadwallader 
Bates, who is contributing to the Avch@ologia Aliana 
the valuable papers on the borderholds of Northum- 
berland, is now high sheriff of that county. Mr. 
Bates gave an important dinner in the annals of the 
county on March 2 in the guard-room of the old 
castle, Newcastle, to inaugurate the commencement 
of the new history of the county. He was able to 
announce that the muniments of Alnwick and Sion 
would be open to the promoters of the scheme. 
@) Be 4) 4) 

We have received the last part of the first volume of 
the new series of the GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, with title-page, contents, and index of the 
whole volume. Not a few of our English societies, 





with a like annual subscription of 10s. 6d., will be 
envious when they learn that last year the members 
received an excellently-printed ( James Maclehose and 
Sons) volume in small quarto size of no less than 575 
ages. The best papers in the fourth part are: 
“Bibliographical Notes on Histories of Inventions 
and Books of Secrets,” by Professor John Ferguson, 
LL.D. ; ‘* The Old Arrangements of the Glasgow 
Cathedral,” by the Most Rev. Archbishop Eyre, D.D., 
with a ground-plan; Note on a Bronze-handled 
Pot of Roman Manufacture found at Barscham (illus- 
trated); Note ona Stone Axe found at Mollandhu, 
and Note on Two Bronze Celts found at Craigdhu, 
by David Murray, LL.D. ; Notes on the Sands of 
Polmadie and Crosshill, with sketch-plan, by Alex- 
ander M. Scott, F.S.A. Scot.; Preliminary Note on 
Fifteenth-Century Water-Marks, by Rev. P. H. 
Aitken, M.A.; and St. Martin d’Auxiguy, an old 
Scots Colony in France, by J. Dalrymple Duncan, 


F.S.A. 
% 25 4 

At a meeting of the Council of the GLAScow ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY, held on the last Wednesday in 
February, the hon. secretaries were instructed to com- 
municate with the proper authorities with a view to 
the preservation of certain monuments on the south 
wall of the Cathedral graveyard, which were said to 
be threatened with immediate demolition, After 
various meetings with Sir James Marwick and Mr. 
Whyte, master of works, they were able to assure the 
many persons who take an interest in the preservation 
of the memorials of old Glasgow citizens that the 
nature of the work now being done has been misap- 
prehended. It is quite true that a monument at the 
south-west corner has been removed, but its removal 
was necessary for the public safety, as it threatened 
to topple over into the street below. It was in a 
thoroughly decayed condition, and its restoration was 
impossible. The fine adjoining monument of Miss 
Hamilton, of Holmhead, has not been touched, and 
it is not proposed to touch it. A buttress wall has 
been erected, which, while it scarcely harmonises at 
present with the venerable memorials by which it is 
surmounted, will probably be useful in future. The 
society have taken the opportunity of pointing out 
that many of the monuments are sadly in want of 
attention. The inscriptions on several of them are 
almost illegible, and an air of decay and neglect sur- 
rounds almost all. It is not the opinion of the 
authorities that the burgh funds can be devoted to 
relettering and repairing these monuments, and un- 
fortunately ‘n many cases the representatives of the 
long-passed-away men who are supposed to be com- 
memorated by the stones are unknown. A small 
“ Old Mortality Fund ” has therefore been started, and 
the hon. secretaries (Messrs. Duncan and Black) have 
promised to see that it is administered with economy, 
under the direction of the Council of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, and subscriptions may be sent 
for the purpose to the hon. treasurer of the society, 
150, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


: Of 25 Of 
At the last meeting of the BURNLEY LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CLuB, Mr. Tom C. Smith, of Lang- 
ridge, read a paper on ‘‘ Hesketh End: or Life in a 
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North Lancashire bear 200 Years Ago.” Hesketh 
End is the name of a most interesting gabled 
Elizabethan building, built by the Alstons, and re- 
markable for its long historical inscriptions in relief 
on the outer walls. Various mistakes have been 
made in the descriptions of this place by previous 
writers, the blunders of Baines having been repeated 
in the recent edition of his work by Mr. Croston. 
Mr. Smith brought a good deal of critical examina- 
tion to bear upon the building itself and on the 
history of the family who erected it, with the result 
of producing a valuable paper. The following is his 
reading of the most remarkable of the inscriptions, 
which is in raised letters on the south and east 

bles: BRVTVS . ERECTVS . LONDINV . ANTE . 
CHRIS. 1108 . CESAR . CONQVER . ANGLIA. ANTE. 
CHRIST . 58 . SAXONII . CONQVER.. ANGLIA. ANNO. 
DOM . 447 . EPISCOPAT . A. DANII . CONQVER. 
ANGLIA . ANNO . DOM IOI6 . ANGLIA. CONQVER . 
FLODDAN. A.N. 1513. ANGLE. RECEP. FIDE. A.D. 173. 
I.H.C. ANNO. DOM. I59I. ELIS. REGI. REGNO. ANN. 
ETATIS NOSTRE. ROBART ALSTUN. 25. RIC. ALSTVN. 
IVNIOR. 5. A. CREACIONE. MVNDI. 5553. A. CON- 
QVEST. ANGLIE. 524. DEVM. TIME. REGEM. HONOR. 
Which may be thus rendered into English: ‘* Brutus 
(was) brought to [EVECTVS (?) and not ERECTUS] 
London, B.c. 1108; Cesar conquered England, 
B.C. 58 ; the Saxons conquered England, A.D. 447; 
Augustine the Bishop; the Danes conquered Eng- 
land, A.D. 1016 ; England conquered at Flodden in 
the year 1513; the English received the faith, 
A.D. 173. In the year of our Lord 1591, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth of our age [...... ] Robert Alstun, 
25; of Richard Alstun, junior, 5; from the creation 
of the world, 5553; from the conquest of England, 
524 years. Fear God, honour the Queen.” 


~~ mm 28 


At the last meeting of the PENZANCE NATURAL His- 
TORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, the president, 
Mr. W. Bolitho, of Ponsandane, in the chair, a curious 
MS. by a Cornish gentleman who travelled from St. 
Agnes to Exeter in the last century, and who put his 
adventures in verse, was read. A copy was found 
among the papers of the late Mr. Pascoe, solicitor, 
Alverne Street. The author of the verses is Tonkin, 
the Cornish historian, an ancestor of Mr. Bolitho on 
his mother’s side. Mr. Tregellas at the same meeting 
read a paper by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma on 
**The Scilly Isles and Penwith, the Cassiterides of 
the Ancients,” 


~~ 6 % 


The printed report of the annual meeting of the NEw- 
BURY DISTRICT FIELD CLUB gives also the rules, 
officers, and list of members for 1891. The twenty- 
first annual meeting was held at Newbury on 
January 27, the president, Mr. W. G. Mount, M.P., 
in the chair, The president’s address consisted chiefly 
of a resumé of the year’s proceedings and excursion of 
the club, which were unusually diversified in 1890. 
He made special reference to the important discoveries 
made last year at the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at East 
Shefford through the investigations of the late Mr. 
Montague Palmer, and of Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., 
the hon. sec. of the club. The society has now 131 
members on its roll. 


At the meeting of the NuMISMATIC SOCIETY on 
February 19, the president, Dr. Evans, F.R.S., read a 
letter from the Royal Numismatic Society of Belgium 
announcing a congress at Brussels on July 5, to com- 
memorate the jubilee of the foundation of the society, 
and inviting the co-operation of members of the Eng- 
lish society. A paper was read by Mr. L. A. Law- 
rence on the coinages of the reign of Edward IV., in 
which he claimed to have established the sequence of 
their issue by the style of the workmanship, and by 
the mint-marks. According to his argument, the 
following is the order of Edward 1V. heavy coins, ac- 
cording to the mint-mark: (1) Cross; (2) Rose; 
(3) Sun ; (4) Crown ; (5) Cross fitchy ; (6) Amulet ; 
(7) Pierced cross; (8) Cross and four pellets; 
(9) Amulet enclosing pellet; (10) Cross and one 
pellet ; and (11) Cinquefoil. 


~ 2 2% 


At the February meeting of the FoLK-Lore Society 
Mr. Alfred Nutt read an interesting paper on the 
‘Latest Endeavours to Solve the Arthurian Problems,” 
dealing in advance with the line adopted in Professor 
Rhys’s forthcoming work, to which we make allusion 
under “ Literary Gossip” in this issue Mr. Nutt 
pointed out the paucity of the evidence as to the his- 
toric Arthur, and its conflicting character with regard 
to locality. He considered the time had not yet come 
for any decided opinion, and that another ten years’ 
work ought to be given to the evidence. 
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We have received from the Hucugenor Society of 
London the fourth volume of their quarto “ Publica- 
tions,” edited by Humphrey Marett Godfray. Only 500 
copies have been printed. Itis entitled “ Registre des 
Baptismes, Mariages and Morts, et Jeusnes de 1l’Eglise 
Wallonne et des Isles de Jersey, Guernesey, Serq, 
Origny, etc., établie 4 Southampton par patente du 
roy Edouard six® et de la reine Elizabeth.” It is well 
indexed, and will certainly prove to be a valuable ad- 
dition to Huguenot literature. 

The last number of the ‘‘ Proceedings” of this 
society is one of considerable interest. It contains, 
in addition to the annual report and the president’s 
annual address, a valuable paper on “ Bristol Hugue- 
nots,” by John Taylor, librarian of that city, and 
several shorter articles under the heading of ‘“* Notes 
and Queries.” 

On March 11 the Huguenot Society held their 
third ordinary meeting of the session 1890-1891. 
Miss M. H. Gosset read an interesting paper on a 
‘‘Family of Modellers in Wax ”—#.e., the Gosset 
family. Previous to this meeting the society gave 
their annual dinner at the Langham Hotel. 


6 ~ 2% 


At the last meeting of the SocizTY OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHOLOGY, held on March 3, the Rev. A. Lowy 
read a paper on the “ Falasha Jews in their Ethnical 
Relation to the other Abyssinians.” 


~ 2 


On February 25, at a meeting in the Chapter House 
of the St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Mr. 
G. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., read a paper entitled 
** Notes on the Ancient Churches of Middlesex.” 
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At the February meeting of the BRADFORD HIs- 
TORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society, Mr. T. T 
Empsall, the president, read an interesting paper 
entitled ‘* Notes on some Old Local Families and 
Institutions.” The first incident dealt with referred 
to the greatest of the Lacies, the friend and guide of 
Edward I. His mother, as lady of the manor of 
Bradford, took considerable interest in the town, as 
did also her son when he came to years of maturity. 
It was about this period that a large and valuable 
slice of that portion of Horton adjoining the Tyrrels, 
and known as Broadcroft, was annexed to Bradford, 
and only recently the original agreement between De 
Laci and Hugh de, Horton has been brought to light. 
It is dated Michaelmas Day, 1294. From the mention 
of a pathway to the church from Horton forming one 
of the boundaries of Broadcroft, it is evident that a 
building on the site of the present Parish Church 
existed from very early times. The history of the 
Lacie family was subsequently traced. Mr. Empsall 
noted as a singular fact that the town of Bradford was 
double the size and importance at the close of the 
thirteenth century than it was 200 years afterwards. 
At the close of that century there was only one corn 
mill in the town; a fulling mill was erected in 1305, 
when a second corn mill was added. He next re- 
ferred to ‘certain feudal customs which existed, as 
giving a glimpse of the social economy of the period. 
At that time, too, the more powerful tenants-in-chief 
possessed not only the right of criminal prosecution in 
their fees, but the power of execution also, and con- 
structed gallows for the purpose. In the year 1294 
such an instrument of punishment was erected in 
Bradford. 

At the meeting on March 13, Mr. John Lister, 
M.A., continued his valuable account of “ The Pil- 
grimage of Grace.” 


~ % @% 


At the usual monthly meeting of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, in Chet- 
ham College, Manchester, on March 6, Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon in the chair, Mr. C. W. Sutton exhibited a 
MS. of the time of James I., showing the descent of 
that monarch from Adam. This remarkable pedigree is 
about thirty feet long.— Mr. G. C. Yates exhibited some 
Roman bone-pins and a stylus. —Mr. J. Holms Nichol- 
son, M.A., read a paper “On the Sculptured Stones at 
Heysham,” and also read ‘‘ An attempt to interpret 
the Meaning of the Carvings on certain Stones in the 
Churchyard at Heysham,” by the Rev. Thomas Lees, 
M.A., F.S.A., vicar of Wreay. Mr. Lees’ conclusions 
were that in the carvings on the hog-backed stone we 
have a very early, if not the earliest, attempt at a 
pictorial representation of the earliest stages of the 
legend of the Holy Cross from the Apocryphal Gospels. 
The ancient cross-shaft illustrates the “ Acts of Philip; 
or, The Journeyings of Philip the Apostle.” Mr. 
Nicholson, in his paper, expressed the opinion that 
the hog-backed stone was a form surviving from the 
ancient house for the dead, and from the runic character 
of the ornamentation of the cross he ascribed it to the 
eighth century.—Dr. Colley March said he agreed 
with Mr. Nicholson’s paper, but he disagreed with 
that of Mr. Lees, The stone, he thought, was of 
pagan origin, and some of the figures and symbols 


could be identified in Scandinavian mythology. Was 
it at all likely that the carver of the Heysham stone was 
familiar with the apocryphal book or the apocalypse 
of Moses ?—Mr. J. D. Andrew and Mr. Sales sup- 
ported the pagan theory.—Mr. George Esdaile called 
attention to the fact that the Zesta de Nevill stated 
the manor of Heysham to be held by Serjeantry of 
Venery, and thought that the hunting scene on the 
stone might be an allusion to this tenure.—Mr. C. T. 
Tallent Bateman suggested that the sculpture on the 
shaft of the Saxon cross was typical of the doctrine of 
resurrection, and probably represented the raising of 
Lazarus.x—Mr. Axon said they had before them a 
pagan, a Christian, and a medizval theory to explain 
in these hog-backed sculptures, but he hesitated to 
accept any of them as proved. The objection to Mr. 
Esdaile’s was that the stone was older than the Zesta 
de Nevill by some centuries. The Heysham sculptor 
was probably not familiar with the Book of Jubilees, 
but the legends contained in it and other apocryphal 
writings floated all over Christendom, and none were 
more popular than the legends of the Holy Rood. 
One symbol interpreted as Thor’s hammer was also 
claimed as a trefoil, and the latter seemed more pro- 
bable in a locality associated with St. Patrick. More 
evidence was needed before they adopted a definite 
theory.—Mr. N. Heywood read a biographical sketch 
of Captain Peter Heywood, and exhibited a pedigree 


of the family. 
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Mr. Tom C. Smith is making good progress with his 
Preston Church Records. Among the illustrations 
will be the reproduction of a south view of the old 
church and intervening buildings drawn in 1796. 

* * * 
Mr. A. Stapleton, of Nottingham, is rewriting the 
series of articles that appeared on “ Nottinghamshire 
Crosses” in the Amtiguary during 1887-89, and is 
about to publish them in a book form. 

* * * 
This clipping from the New York Literary News of 
last January seems worth printing on this side the 
Atlantic : 

HEARD IN TWENTY-THIRD STREET.—In bcok- 
store No. 1. Lady: ‘‘Have you the Apocrypha 
bound separately?” Clerk: “Never heard of it, 
madam.”—In bookstore No. 2. Lady: ‘‘Have you 
the Apocrypha bound separately?” Clerk: ‘* Well, 
really, I don’t know, madam. You had better inquire 
in another department. J watt on Bibles.” 

* * * 
Mr. Toon, the well-known second-hand bookseller, 
who has lately removed from Leicester Square to 
Ship Street, Brighton, has indeed secured a gem, 
which will shortly be catalogued. It is a noble copy 
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of the Aypnerotomachia of Poliphilus, that extra- 
ordinary allegorical and architectural romance by the 
art-loving Dominican, Fra Francesco Colonna. Book 
lovers, from Dibdin downwards, have exhausted 
English adjectives —and not unworthily—in de- 
scribing the beauties and finish of this Aldine of 
1499. Having had the privilege of inspecting this 
volume—clad in brown morocco by Thierry of Paris 
—we can say that it is a lovely copy ; the impressions 
of the numerous beautiful woodcuts are clear, and 
neither of the priapeian illustrations is mutilated. 
Mr. Toon intends to ask £86 for this copy, and it is 
not immoderate ; it is the exact price that the book 
realized both at the Hamilton and Crawford sales, 
whilst the Beckford copy sold for £130. 


* * * 


Professor Rhys’s book on “The Arthurian Legend ” 
will shortly be issued by the Clarendon Press. It is 
sure to arouse much interest, especially among 
students of Celtic mythology. In this work, as a 
preliminary to the treatment of the myths, the Pro- 
fessor strongly holds that there was an historical 
Arthur who may have held the office, which, under 
the Roman Administration, was known as that of the 
“Comes Britannie”; that he may, like Aurelius 
Ambrosius, have been partly of Roman descent ; that 
Maelgwn was his nephew, whom Gildas accuses of 
slaying his uncle; that his name, Arthur, was either 
the Latin (Artorius), or else a Celtic name belonging 
in the first instance to a god Arthur. He believes 
that the colossal figure of the legendary Arthur was 
evolved from a real man. 


* * * 


About a year ago, we gave a very favourable notice in 
the Antiguary of Mr. Scruton’s Fen and Pencil 
Pictures of Old Bradford. We are glad to hear that 
the edition of 1,000 is already exhausted. A second 
edition is now in the press. Price, to subscribers, §s. ; 
to non-subscribers, 7s. 6d. Mr. Scruton (West Bow- 
ling, Bradford) will also issue a few large-paper copies 
at £1 Is. 
* * x 


Professor Kumanudhes has now published in the 
Ephemeris Archeologike, of Athens, the full text of the 
important inscription recently found in the Agora. 
It contains the Latin letter of the Empress Plotina to 
Hadrian, and the Greek rescript of the Emperor, con- 
cerning the hereditary succession in the direction of 
the Epicurean School, both dated in the year 121 of 
our era. At the head of the school was then a certain 
Theotimos, an Athenian by birth, but a Roman 
citizen ascribed to the family of the Popilii. The 
editor now declares that this Theotimos was the 
eponymous archon of Athens, whose name appears in 
alist of Athenian /phedi discovered some time ago. 
Another fragmentary inscription has come to light in 
the same excavations on the Agora, which luckily 
acquaints us with a new archon whose existence at 
Athens was hithertounknown. His name is Eunicos, 
but the year of his rule cannot be determined exactly ; 
the date, however, must be posterior to the epoch of 
Attalus II., as in the text there is mention of the 
demotikon ** Apollonieus,” which was named after 
Queen Apollonis, wife of Attalus I. 


The Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique will 
shortly publish the most recent results of the French 
School at Thespiz, with figures of a sarcophagus re- 
presenting the ‘‘ Labours of Hercules,” two female 
heads of Roman times, a long inscription containing 
a catalogue of ephebi, an agonistic decree enumerating 
the victors at the games instituted in honour of the 
Muses, the base of the statue of a certain Ariston, son 
of Philmos, who was Agonothetes at the festivals of 
Erotidiz, Muszee and Czsarez, a bathron with the 
name of the artist Sosis, and other objects more or 
less well preserved. 

* * * 
The Imperial Academy of Vienna, which has under- 
taken the publication of the volumes of the new 
Corpus Inscriptionum Gracarum, relating to Asia 
Minor, will send in the spring an archeological 
mission for epigraphy into Cilicia. 
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[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THREE CENTURIES OF DERBYSHIRE ANNALS, By 
Rev. Dr. Cox. Bemrose and Sons. Royal 8vo., 
vol. i., pp. xvi., 418 ; vol. ii., viii. 352. Various 
illustrations. Price.* 

It is obvious that a book written by the editor of 
a journal cannot be reviewed in that journal, but as 
the publishers have sent a copy to the Antiguary, it 
may be permissible to quote from the review of these 
volumes that appeared in the Z?mes newspaper of 
March 5: 

“The name and archzological reputation of the 
Rev. J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., are in themselves a 
sufficient recommendation for the two volumes just 
issued by him, entitled Zhree Centuries of Derbyshire 
Annals, as illustrated by the records of the Quarter 
Sessions of the county of Derby from Queen Elizabeth 
to Queen Victoria (London and Derby, Bemrose and 
Sons). Dr. Cox has already shown by precept Hozw 
to Write the History of a Parish, and he has now 
shown by example how to deal with the annals of a 





* We are not able to give the price, as three appli- 
cations to the publishers have produced no reply : but 
as the publishers only printed 250 copies we believe 
the edition is exhausted. 

We take this opportunity of again urging pub- 
lishers to be so good as to state the price of books 
that are sent for review, and when they are issued at 
subscription price, to state also the price for the general 
public. It will scarcely be credited that in three out 
of four books sent for notice no price is given, and in 
order to furnish the price to our readers we have 
hitherto written specially for the information. Hence- 
forth we shall not take this trouble. 
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county. ‘I can say,’ he writes, ‘ paraphrasing the 
words that were used eleven years ago when finishing 
the fourth volume of my Motes on the Derbyshire 
Churches, that more has now been accomplished for 
the records of the county of Derby than has yet been 
done for the records of any other shire.’ To this 
result Dr. Cox has himself contributed as much as 
any man, though in the case of the records now treated 
by him the credit of the initiative appears to belong 
to the Record Committee of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the County, while much of the labour of 
codifying and annotating the actual records was un- 
dertaken by the late Mr. Colvile, whose materials and 
notes were handed over, at his death, to Dr. Cox. 
But Dr. Cox is no mere continuer of Mr. Colvile’s 
work, ‘ Although,’ he says, ‘a good deal that is in 
these pages could not have been put together without 
Mr. Colvile’s preliminary labours, still there is hardly 
a single paragraph of the volume that is his.’ In 
oint of fact, the work as it issues from Dr. Cox’s 
ands, is a very great deal more than a mere calendar 
or catalogue raisonnée of documents and records. It 
is an original and organic work on the economy and 
administration of a county as illustrated by the 
records of its chief administrative authority, the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, undertaken by a competent 
writer who has devoted special attention to local 
history in general, and is exceptionally qualified to 
treat it in an intelligent and scholarly fashion. The 
result is a comprehensive survey of the social, econo- 
mical, and administrative history of the county of 
Derby during three centuries, and as such it is entitled 
to the respectful attention of all serious students of 
English history. ‘The estimate,’ writes Dr. Cox, ‘ of 
much of Elizabeth’s policy, and of the general condi- 
tion of her reign found in these pages, will not be in 
accord with a good deal that is usually accepted as 
history by Englishmen.’ Certainly those who turn 
to Dr. Cox’s account of the barbarous treatment sanc- 
tioned by Elizabeth and her ministers of the Popish 
recusants in the county of Derby will have to acknow- 
ledge either that Elizabeth was exceptionally cruel or 
that her age was exceptionally brutal.” 


& & 


BoYNE’s TRADE TOKENS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. A new and revised edition by 
George C. Williamson, F.R.S.L., etc. Vol. ii. 
Elliot Stock. 8vo., pp. vi., 805 to 1584. 
Numerous woodcuts. Price to subscribers for 
the complete work in two volumes, £3 13s. 6d. 

We must refer our readers back to page 46, 
vol. xxi., for our notice of the first volume of this 
work, of which this is the continuation and com- 
pletion. All that we then said in praise of Mr. 

Williamson’s exceptional industry is freely borne out 

by the way in which the many pages of this second 

thick volume are laboriously filled. The contents of 
this volume, after giving two tokens of the Isle of 

Man, and saying that there are none of the Channel 

Islands, and the names of the sub-editors when Mr. 

Williamson did not accomplish the entire work, are 

as follows: Middlesex; Monmouthshire, J. W. 

Lloyd; Norfolk, Edward Skinner; Northampton- 

shire, C. Dack ; Northumberland ; Nottinghamshire ; 

Oxfordshire; Rutland, Justin Simpson; Scotland, 


only a single token; Shropshire, J. W. Lloyd; 
Somersetshire, W. Bidgood ; Southwark ; Stafford- 
shire ; Suffolk; Surrey; Sussex, F. E. Sawyer, 
F.S.A.; Wales, J. W. teed: Warwickshire, W. H. 
Taylor; Westmoreland, E. Foster Bell; Wiltshire, 
W. Cunnington ; Worcestershire, the late Mr. W. A. 
Cotton; Yorkshire, Charles E. Fewster; Ireland ; 
and uncertain tokens. The editor has more than 
kept faith with his subscribers. A work of this kind 
would of course be valueless without an index, but 
we doubt if ever a book has been issued so splendidly 
indexed as is the case with this work. There are 
actually twelve separate indexes—Enumeration of 
Tokens — Places — London Localities — Southwark 
Localities — Shapes. -Value—Trades of Issuers— 
Peculiarities—Christian Names of Issuers—Surnames 
of Issuers—Sundry Devices—Armorial Bearings in 
the Field. The volume concludes with some brief 
addenda, errata, and corrigenda ; we wonder why the 
Derbyshire example supplied in our last review is not 
here included. Mr. Williamson tells us that ‘‘ this 
work was commenced August 26, 1883, and com- 
pleted August 26, 1890,” adding Finzs coronat opus. 
Truly he has accomplished a monumental work, for 
which all English numismatists and local historians 
will praise his memory. 
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PAINTER’S PALACE OF PLEASURE. Edited, for the 
fourth time, by Joseph Jacobs, David Nutt. In 
three 4to. vols. Vol. i., pp. Ixxvi., 364; vol. ii., 
pp. vi., 428; vol. iii., pp. 432. Price £2 10s. 
nett. 

William Painter was a native of Kent, and born 
about 1525. He took his degree at one of the Univer- 
sities, and was headmaster of Sevenoaks School. In 
1561 he was appointed Clerk of the Ordnance, at a 
salary of 8d. a day. He acquired two important 
manors in Gillingham, co. Kent — East Court and 
Twidall. Previous biographers have been puzzled 
whence came the money for these extensive landed pur- 
chases. Mr. Jacobs’ assiduity in consulting original 
documents (printed in an appendix) has been rewarded 
by the discovery that this man, to whom English 
literature owes so very much, obtained his money by 
barefaced peculation of the public funds. His pro- 
cedure was charmingly simple; he moved powder 
and other war materials from Windsor to the Tower, 
charged for them on delivery at the latter place as if 
they had been newly bought, and put the proceeds in 
his pocket. Nevertheless, he remained in office till 
his death. Mr. Jacobs supposes that the Earl of 
Warwick had a share of the plunder, and saved him 
from the consequences of his misdeeds. William 
Painter produced two insignificant works when he 
was schoolmaster at Sevenoaks ; but in 1562 he got a 
licence from the Stationers’ Company for a work to 
be entitled ‘‘ The Citye of Cyvelite.” It was his 
original intention only to select tales from Livy and 
other classic historians, but he afterwards expanded 
this idea by determining on the translation of some of 
the novels of Boccaccio and Bandello, to which he 
eventually added tales from Cinthio and Straparola, 
and particularly from the French tales of Queen Mar- 
garet of Navarre. Instead, then, of becoming but 
another contributor to the English stream of the 
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renaissance of classical learning, William Painter 
stepped forward as the chief introducer of the Conti- 
nental novel to English literature. With the change 
of plan came a change of title, and “The City of 
Civility,” registered in 1562, appeared in 1566 as 
“The Palace of Pleasure.” The book was a great 
success ; within eighteen months of the issue of the 
first great volume, another appeared. In 1569 a 
second and enlarged edition of the first volume was 
issued. Both tomes were reprinted in 1575 in what 
may be termed their definite form. The first volume 
is chiefly taken from the Heptameron of the Queen 
of Navarre, and the second from Bandello. The 
novels of Soccaccio are about evenly divided between 
the two, and the remainder is made up of classic tales, 
and of minor Italian and French writers, such as 
Straparola and I.aunay. The following is Painter’s 
own list of ‘‘Greeke and Latine authors ” from whom 
tales are taken or to whom reference is made in his 
volumes : “ Titus Livius, Herodotus, Zlianus, Xeno- 
phon, Quintus Curtius, Aulius Gellius, S. Hierome, 
Cicero, Palidorus Virgilius, AZneas Sylvius, Palu- 
danus, Apuleius, L. Czelius Rhodoginus.” 

In 1813, Joseph Haslewood privately printed a 
very limited edition of 172 copies of this storehouse of 
Elizabethan plot. One of these copies has formed 
the basis of the present work by Mr. Jacobs, though 
the proofs have been collated with the British Museum 
examples of the 1575 issue, with the result of numerous, 
though chiefly minor, corrections. Mr. Jacobs has 
reprinted Haslewood’s “ Preliminary Matter” relative 
to the book and its author, but has also added a 
thoroughly valuable and original introduction of his 
own. The student of English literature will find this 
introduction of much worth in forming a just estimate 
of the source and growth of the Elizabethan drama 
and its successors. Summaries of our literature have 
not hitherto dwelt with near enough force on the 
influence of Painter and the debt that is owing to him ; 
some, indeed, have altogether ignored him. “The 
Palace of Pleasure” was the greatest prose work that 
had up to then been issued by the English press, and 
it is no exaggeration to speak of it as ‘‘a link con- 
necting England with European literature,” and as 
“one of the landmarks of English literature.” 

Mr. Jacobs writes with vigour and real power in his 
introduction. He is bold enough to doubt even the 
infallibility of Shakespeare, and reminds us of the 
tradition that Matthew Arnold had things to say 
about Shakespeare which he dared not utter, because 
the British public would not stand them. But even 
over Mr. Jacobs falls a something of that false glamour 
that for so long made everything Elizabethan of 
brobdingnagian virtue, and which is now beginning 
slowly to disperse. The opening paragraph of the 
introduction, which we have not space to criticise, 
contains several palpable exaggerations. The age of 
Elizabeth was not the age of freedom of the press. 
Though Mr. Froude can turn the stores of the Public 
Record Office into the agents of his romance, and 
outrival Canon Kingsley, the more honest worker is 
incapable of such ingenious work ; and so when Mr. 
Jacobs goes to headquarters for facts as to the reign of 
Elizabeth, and does not draw upon his imagination, 
the mean peculations of Painter and the Earl of War- 
wick come to the surface, and the rottenness of a 


system that could keep him in office is unwittingly 
exposed. 

We desire to express our most sincere gratitude to 
Mr. Jacobs for this work of labour that he has accom- 
plished. It is pleasant to know that this edition 
consists of 550 copies, of which 500 are for sale; but 
if English libraries are what they should be, Mr. 
Nutt’s shelves will speedily be relieved of their burden. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION, U.S., for year ending June 30, 1887, 
8vo., pp. xx., 735. Seventeen illustrations. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MuseEuM, under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for year ending June 30, 
1887. 8vo., pp. xviii. 787. Two hundred and 
seventy-seven illustrations. Washington Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

As the Antiqguary has been placed, at the request 
of the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, on the 
list of foreign exchanges, we propose from time to 
time to notice the official volumes as they reach us— 
volumes which do infinite credit to the scientific zeal 
of the United States Government. The report, in 
addition to the full statistics and progress of the 
different branches of the institution and of the work 
they have accomplished, contains in a general appen- 
dix reports on astronomy, North American geology, 
vulcanology and seismology, geography and ex- 
ploration, physics and chemistry, mineralogy, zoology 
and anthropology. Among these miscellaneous 
papers are various interesting accounts of ancient 
mounds and earthworks in different parts of Iowa 
and Wisconsin, by Mr. Clement L. Webster. On 
page 601 he gives an interesting illustrated account of 
how flint chippings, to make arrow-heads, etc., are 
accomplished. The process is elaborate and in- 
genious, and we do not think it has ever previously 
been explained. There is also a good paper on 
** Anchor Stones,” by Mr. B. F. Snyder, and on 
“ Antiquities in Mexico,” by Mr. S. B. Evans, 

The National Museum of the United States is pro- 
ceeding by leaps and bounds towards perfection. 
Up to 1880 there was only one curator with a few 
assistants. Now (1889) there are thirty-one regu- 
larly organized departments, with twenty-six curators 
and numerous assistants and aids. It was estimated 
that there were 2,592,732 lots of specimens in the 
museum, an increase of 1,121,732 during two anda 
half years. The reports of all the curators are given 
in full. The report of the curator of the depart- 
ment of archzology for 1887, records among the most 
important additions various argillite implements from 
the quaternary gravel ; a good collection of celts and 
flints from a mound in Stoddart County; a stone 
mortar from auriferous gravel in California ; the larger 
excellent collection of Mexican antiquities known as 
the Fischer Collection ; various prehistoric antiquities 
from Ireland, contributed by Mr. James F. Johnson, 
of Holywood ; and a large and most valuable collec- 
tion of prehistoric relics with a few historic antiqui- 
ties, gathered by Mr. Thomas Wilson, recently U.S. 
Consul at Nice, in Italy, Switzerland, France, 
England, and Scandinavia, numbering no less than 
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10,297 articles. Among the papers illustrative of the 
collections in the museum are the following of special 
interest, all of them profusely illustrated ; ‘* Cradles 
of the American Aborigines,” by Otis T. Mason; 
‘Notes on the Artificial Deformity of Children 
among Savage and Civilized People,” by Dr. J. H. 
Porter ; ‘‘ The Human Beast of Burden,” by Otis T. 
Mason ; and “‘ Ethno-Conchology, a study of Primi- 
tive Money,” by Robert E. C. Stearns. A valuable 
natural history paper, excellently illusirated, is one 
by William T. Homaday, on the ‘‘ Extermination of 
the American Bison,” with a sketch of its discovery 
and life-history. 

In the matter of annual publications, the United 
States Museum is far ahead of any like institution 
of the Old World, and the museum itself bids fair 
ere long to surpass all others. 
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ASHMORE, Co. DorseT: A HISTORY OF THE 
Parish. By E, W. Watson, M.A. ohn 
Bellows (Gloucester). Small 4to., pp. xv., 136. 
Price 6s. 

Parish histories are being constantly multiplied. 
There are but few produced that are not sent to the 
Antiquary. The critic sometimes wearies of the 
task, and wishes that he need do nought but just 
classify them with a single adjective into three 
divisions, as did Martial with his own epigrams. But 
this pleasantly-printed issue from Mr. Bellows’ press 
does not in any way weary the critic. As the short 
history of a country parish this effort of Mr. Watson’s 
is a really excellent example. The writing is simple, 
bright, and interesting. The facts are well marshalled, 
and never spun out. In short, we shall for the future 
point to this book, though even its plan might be 
improved, as one of the model books of its kind. It 
should certainly be consulted by all who are thinking 
of undertaking a similar task. The parish of Ash- 
more is situated on high ground on Cranborne Chase, 
on the edge of Wiltshire, but just within the county 
of Dorset, and as the position is a commanding one, 
ancient military works of some importance are found 
within its confines. The opening chapter on “ General 
History ” is brightened by local legends: ‘* With the 
hollow below the Folly, where the road to Fontmal 
crosses the bottom, a legend is connected, well known 
in Ashmore, into which the name of the Barbers has 
been introduced, though the story must be far older 
than their time. It runs that a Squire Barber, or 
perhaps his daughter, for the tale is variously told, 
was warned in a dream on three successive nights, or 
else three times on the same night, that someone was 
in distress at Washers Pit. The person warned woke 
the household, and asked for a volunteer to go down 
to the place. No one would venture except the cook. 
Her master gave her his best hunter for the ride, and 
she went forth to find a lady in white hanging by her 
hair from an ash tree over the well, now closed, at 
Washers Pit. She released the victim, and carried 
her back on the horse to Ashmore. For her courage 
she was rewarded with the little holding called 
Mullens after her name. But the Mullens family had 
been settled in Ashmore long before the Barbers ; and 
another version tells that the daughter of the house, 
and not the cook, went on the quest. What became 


of the lady, and who she and her assailants were, is 
not recorded. . . . Connected with the same ground 
as this legend, and that about the barrow at Folly 
Hanging Gate, is another of a woman in white, who 
has been seen and felt brushing by them, within the 
last fifty years, by travellers between Spinney Pond 
and Washers Pit.” 

With regard to folk-lore, Mr. Watson has the 
following terse paragraph : 

‘There are one or two local superstitions which 
may be mentioned here. The power of overlooking 
was, as everywhere, attributed to some old women ; 
but it has died out more completely than elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. There are many still in the 
parish who would not like to walk through the 
churchyard after dark. A holed stone used to be 
hung up by a string in the barn while the threshers 
were at work, ‘to keep the devil out.’ Old horse- 
shoes and foxes’ pads were used for the same purpose 
on stable doors. Pigs should be weaned on a 
Sunday. The man who stole faggots on a Sunday 
lives, as elsewhere, in the moon. The Great Bear is 
called Dickon’s Plough. I only discovered one pro- 
verb. 

, ’Tis through a lipping May 
We do get lots of hay, 
and the expression ‘so big as a bee’s knee’ for any- 
thing very small.” 

The Cranborne Chase rights, which came to an 
end in 1830, when the deer were slaughtered, and the 
strange customs connected therewith, are interestingly 
described ; but we think Mr. Watson has not seen a 
copy of Chafin’s amusing and rare Anecdotes and 
History of Cranbourn Chase, published in 1818, and 
privately reprinted by General Pitt-Rivers in 1886. 

‘‘The Manor and Land System,” and “ The Yard- 
lands and Yeomanry,” are the titles of the two next 
sections ; they are carefully treated. Ashmore affords 
an interesting example of late “strip” cultivation ; it 
was not inclosed till 1856. The chapter on ‘‘ Field- 
Names” is very brief, but perhaps this is better than 
the scattering broadcast of idle conjectures as to etymo- 
logy, a science that is only of value in the hands of an 
expert. Then follow chapters on the rectory, rectors 
and curates, and church (rebuilt, alas ! in 1874). The 
Churchwardens’ Accounts only date from 1755, and 
the Overseers’ Accounts from 1786. Another section 
gives a pedigree and notes on the family of Barber : 
George Barber purchased Ashmore in the reign of 
Charles I. The registers begin in the time of the 
Commonwealth. Mr. Watson has prepared and 
— an index to them from the beginning up to 
1820. 

In the preface it is stated that ‘‘two chief sources 
of information have not been used for this work: the 
Fines in the Record Office, and the Cranborne 
Hundred Rolls at Hatfield.” With regard to the 
fine series of the latter, beginning femp, Edward I., it 
is hoped that the Marquis of Salisbury will consent to 
some scheme for their publication. As to the former, 
manorial documents and transfers of land are now so 
well indexed at the Public Record Office, and trust- 
worthy record agents will search them for so moderate 
a fee, that no local historian is justified in their 
omission. 

The folding coloured map of the parish before its 
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inclosure, in a pocket at the end of the volume, is all 
that can be desired. We are not, however, enamoured 
of a recent habit of placing the index at the beginning 
of a book ; it is essentially a bad plan, and a poor 
imitation of a poor era in bookmaking. Surely, too, 
it would have been a simple help to have put the 
page references to the chapter heads in the ‘‘ Con- 
tents,” especially as there are no headlines to the 

ages. But we cannot end with a growl, for on the 
whole the book is most praiseworthy, and antiquaries 
who may know nothing of the district would not do 
amiss to purchase it. 
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THE LIBRARY: a Magazine of Bibliography and 
Literature. Edited by J. J. W. MacAlister, 
F.S.A. Vol. ii. Ziizot Stock. 8vo., pp. xii, 
488. Price 9s. 

This magazine, which is the organ of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, is excellently 
edited, and forms an attractive and valuable volume. 
Some of the matter, such as the brief notes of library 
transactions from month to month, is only of passing 
interest, but the major part is of sterling worth. The 
present volume includes some first-class papers. Such 
are those by Mr. A. W. Hutton, M.A., of the “ Glad- 
stone Library ” of the National Liberal Club, which 
has leapt from 1,500 to over 8,000 volumes, on ‘A 
Political Club Library”; on ‘‘ The Library of Sion 
College,” by Mr. W. H. Milman; on ‘‘ Public 
Libraries and Technical Education,” by Mr. Alfred 
Lancaster, librarian of the Free Public Library of 
St. Helens; ‘‘On some Colophons of the Early 
Printers,” by Dr. Garnett ; and Dr. Maude Thomp- 
son’s admirable address to the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Library Association at Reading. 
The article, which is good and scholarly, by Mr. 
John Taylor, on ‘*The Monastic Scriptorium” de- 
serves a sentence toitself. In addition there are various 
technical articles of much worth to librarians, such 
as ‘Ventilation, Heating, and Lighting of Free 
Public Libraries,” by Mr. Greenhough, of the 
Reading Library, and on ‘‘The Library Indicator 
with special reference to the Duplex Indicator,” by 
Mr. A. W. Robertson, of Aberdeen Free Library. 
Our only fault with the book is that it lacks a table 
of contents at the beginning, with the authors’ names 
set forth, so that the wealth of the volume may be 
more readily indicated. And why not place the 
index, which is not a good one, at the end? 
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THE PRyMER, or Prayer-Book of the Lay People in 
the Middle Ages, in English, dating about 
1400 A.D. Edited by Henry Littlehales. Long- 
mans, Green and Co. Royal 8vo., pp. ix., 119. 
Price 5s. 

This is a careful transcription of the MS. G. 24 
belonging to St. John’s College, Cambridge, well 
known to English liturgiologists. Mr. Littlehales 
proposes to follow up this volume by another one of 
Introduction and Notes. We defer any extended 
notice of this important work until the issue of the 
companion volume. Meanwhile our thanks are due 
to Mr. Littlehales for what he has already achieved. 
Those parts of the manuscript written in red have 


been printed in black letter, and italics have been 
employed to distinguish those portions written in a 
smaller hand. The original is a small quarto of 
ninety-five folios of vellum, bound in modern leather, 
lettered on back ‘Common Prayer, etc.” <A few of 
the leaves have an ornamental border and large hand- 
some initial letters. The frontispiece to this volume 
is a facsimile from one of these pages. The MS. is 
perfect with the exception of one folio, the text of 
which the editor has ingeniously endeavoured to re- 
construct in an appendix. 
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OUTLINES OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HisTory. By 
Auguste Mariette Bey. Translated and edited 
by M. Brodrick. Gilbert and Rivington. Pp. 
xvi, 176. 

There has long been a want of a short history in 
English of Ancient Egypt of a fairly reliable character. 
That want has now been suitably supplied by this 
good translation of Mariette’s Agergu. The book was 
originally written for the use of the Egyptian schools 
at Cairo, but the dates in this little volume are given 
according to the Christian era, and not as before or 
after the Hegira, which is the modern Egyptian mode 
of reckoning. In some places, where the progress of 
events or fresh discoveries have made them necessary, 
brief notes have been added; and special notice of 
the finding of the royal mummies at Deir-el-Bahari is 
also given. The translation has had the great advan- 
tage of the supervision of Mr. Le Page Renouf, 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
British Museum. In these days of England’s close 
connection with Egypt, and of the renewed attention 
given to her monuments and relics, such a book as 
this ought to be much appreciated. 
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THE HIsToRY AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PARISH 
oF HENDON. By Edward T. Evans. IIlus- 
trated by the author. Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, and Co. 8vo., pp. XX. 345. Price 5s. 

Though not in the first flight of local histories, and 
though destitute of an attractive exterior, Mr. Evans’ 
work on this large Middlesex parish is well planned and 
meritorious. After treating of the natural features, the 
author gives a good sketch of the history of the manor 
and the benefice. The description of the old parish 
church lacks definition ; we should imagine that Mr. 

Evans is not well read in architecture. It is some 

time since we visited this church, but we believe that 

it has been correctly surmised by some members of 

‘*the Archeological Society” (as they are vaguely 

termed) that parts of the west end of the church are 

of a date anterior to the Conquest. In a parish so 
near to the Metropolis as Hendon, there would be 
sure to be not a few persons of distinction among the 
residents. There is therefore abundant and well- 
used material for the two chapters headed ‘“‘ Persons 
and Places.” In addition to some account of the 
families of Herbert, Brent, Downer, and Roos, 
such prominent English characters are brought for- 
ward, and their connection with Hendon established, 
as David Garrick; Oliver Goldsmith; William, 
Lord Russell, executed for high-treason in 1683 ; 
Mrs. Porter, the actress ; Sir Stamford Raffles ; Wil- 
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liam Wilberforce; and Serjeant Cox, the prolific 
parent of prosperous papers. This is not a book 
that is of any special value to the general antiquary, 
but to the inhabitants of Hendon and district it 
ought to prove most acceptable. 
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NoTEs ON HOLBEACH CHURCH. By Henry Peet, 
Holbeach. A. A. Merry. 8vo., pp. 24. Five 
autotype plates, ground-plan, and other illustra- 
tions, Price 2s. 6d. 

This is a praiseworthy pamphlet, and a good 
memorial of a noble church. The five autotypes of 
the exterior, interior, and details of the buildings are 
exceptionally good ; the other illustrations are from 
Mr. Peet’s pencil. The plates should have been 
numbered, and it would have been better to print a 
list of the illustrations. The architectural and ecclesi- 
ological notes formed a paper that was read before 
the members of the Holbeach Literary Society on 
November 18, 1890. They are written in a reverent 
and able manner. Holbeach Church is an exception- 
ally fine example of a large parish church of the later 
style of the Decorated period. It well deserves a 
monograph. This pamphlet is for the most part 
good, so far as it goes, and Mr. Peet shows that he 
has qualifications for a more ambitious effort. When 
that is undertaken, some of the general statements 
will need revision. For instance, it is an error to 
speak of the “ Dissolution ” as the date at which the 
beauties of our parish churches were swept away ; the 
private appropriation of parts of the church began 
before the Reformation ; the secular use of the porch 
was just as common before the Reformation as after 
it; and the oldest piscinas were certainly not double- 
drained, a use which prevailed only for a very limited 
period. 





Correspondence. 


> 
SAND DESKS. 


The sand boards described in the Avntiquary 
(January, 1891, pp. 75, 76) as in use so late as in 
1810, in the Barrington School, Bishop Auckland, 
may have been, or even may be now, in use among 
the Hindoos, But it seems more likely that their 
original use was derived from the Romans, even 
though these derived theirs from the Greeks. A 
reference to the article ‘‘ Abacus”’ (@Gaé), written by 
Messrs. A. G. (Alfred Goodwin) and J. H. O. (John 
Henry Okeover, M.A.), in the new edition of Dr. W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
seems to settle the point from the description of the 
object and the quotations. ‘‘The name Arenarius 
applied to the elementary master (gui calculare mon- 
strabit) . . . implies that this sort of abacus was used 
by school-children.” I know of no so recent survival 
of these boards in France. 

V. J. VAILLANT, 


Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


LOW SIDE-WINDOWS. 


[Vols, xxi., xxii., Sassime ; vol. xxiii., pp. 48, 135-] 

I do not know whether the bearing of Archbishop 
John Peckham’s Constitution, made in 1281, on the 
subject of Low Side-Windows has been noted. 
Lyndwode’s version is that at the elevation of the 
Host—“ pulsentur campanz et una parte ad minus”; 
the words in another text are “in uno latere.” 

I have not got the books to refer to, and my infor- 
mation comes from the proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries (2nd series, vol. v., p. 27), where the 
quotation is given, but its bearing on this matter is 
not noted. 

The reference, however, is clearly to a Low Side- 
Window, and the words ‘‘ad minus” points to the 
fact that in some places there were windows both on 
the north and south sides, where a bell was rung, 
examples of which are still to be seen at Holt, Wor- 
cestershire ; Clymping, Sussex; Kirkharle, North- 


umberland ; Edgmond, Salop ; and Gazeley, — 
; AAS: 8: 


RUBBINGS OF INSCRIBED STONES. 


I shall be grateful if anyone will give in your 
columns definite instructions as to the best method of 
rubbing inscribed or ornamented stones. The process 
is easy enough with brasses and smooth surface work, 
but it is a different matter when dealing with rough 
stones. I am sure that any exact brief description on 
this point would be valued by many 4Antiqguary 
readers. - 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


Manuscripts cannot be returned unless stamps are 
enclosed. 


It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


Whilst the Editor will be glad to give any assistance he 
can to archeologists on archeological subjects, he desires 
to remind certain correspondents that letters contain- 
ing queries can only be inserted in the “ ANTIQUARY” 
if of general interest, or on some new subject ; nor 
can he undertake to reply privately, or through the 
‘© ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of the ordinary nature 
that sometimes reach him. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications or would-be contributions. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
** Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” 


The first of the articles on “‘ Archaology in the 
Provincial Museums” will be on the museum at 
Brighton. It is held over, through unexpected bressure 
on our space, till the May number. 








